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What is Expectea Every success attained lays a new 
of Us 
We haye a right to expect more of him who has 
shown his power to do. No man can fall back on 
his old record, except as an incitement to do as well, 
or better, when he tries again. What we have done 
ought to be our lowest standard for what we expect 
to do, and what is expected of us, in the future. In 
this light, every success we have won makes it more 
incumbent on us to do better next time, unless we 
would seem to have ceased progress. 


— 


Sticking to Your A text requires as conscientious 
| Dems treatment in its following out as in 

its explaining. ‘‘ Stick to your text’’ is advice as 
mete for’ the congregation as-fur the preacher, for 
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responsibility on him who attains it. 


fruit of succor, so far as means and opportunity will 
allow. Sympathy requires cultivation, sometimes, 
in order to develop it into the ripened-fruit stage of 
practical relief. Chilling or malforming influences 
may make the first impulse come to nothing but a 
disappointing floral display or a prickly spine. A 
benevolent impulse held in check and allowed to 
come to naught but the meré exhibit of the emotion, 
is like an electric battery short circuited, which burns 
itself out with the current that should have gone 
out over the wires on a useful mission. It is fatal to 
_one’s better impulses to indulge in sympathy which 
does not tend to aid the object of that sympathy. 


A a 


Positiveness of Loyalty, or fidelity to a person, an 
Loyalty interest, or a cause, is in itself ad- 
mirable ; but much that is done in the name, or 
under the guise, of loyalty, is far from admirable. 
Loyalty in love or friendship or patriotism, or re- 
ligion, is unselfish. and sacred, and is, so far, noble 
and ennobling. But when one is bitter against 
those who oppose what he loves and would defend 
even to the death, he cannot be right in saying that 
it is -his loyalty which makes him bitter. True 
loyalty keeps the mind fixed on what is deemed 
worthy of devotion, and nothing that is mean or 
hateful can find place in a wholly devoted heart. 
Loyalty to Christ shuts out from the heart everything 
that.is un-Christlike. So of loyalty to aay lesser 
person or cause ; it leaves no room for hostility, even 
to that which opposes its object. In fighting for 
that object, there is no thought of hatred against 
what opposes. Loyalty, like love, is wholly positive ; 
it cannot give itself to enmity even to an enemy. 
Christ and Stephen could pray for, not against, their 
murderers. Whoever is loyal to Christ must so far 


be Christlike. 
2 


Responsibility is limited by ability. 
* Duty ends somewhere with every 
one. When a man tries to do his best, God’s judg- 
ment regards the measure of his power, as well as 
the degree of his fidelity. For a man to stop short 
of his limit of power is sometimes duty, sometimes 
defection ; but to go beyond it is destruction. 
Over-work to-day is charged up against to-morrow, 
and Nature’s clerk of credits is not a philanthropist. 
Good intentions do not make good an over-drawn 


By the Day 


every day arest, froni labor and self-reproach, for the 
people of God; and every honest servant of God 
should enter into that rest, and cease from his works, 
as God did from his. 


C3 
The Biblical Estimate of Man 


HE grandeur of the biblical doctrine of man is 
seen when we compare it with theories which 
stand in contrast to it. Take, for example, the 
theory of materialism. It teaches that matter and 
its laws are sufficient to account for the phenomena 
of the universe. Given certain mechanical forces, 
and out of the action of these the whole physical 
system with all its adjustments and harmonies is de- 
veloped. According to this doctrine, all the various 
forms of life are but the outcome of these forces ; 
man with all his endowments, intellectual and moral, 
is the product of cosmic forces acting according to 
mechanical laws. The genius of a Homer or a 
Shakespeare is not a divinely given endowment, as 
we have been wont to thipk, if this doctrine be true! 
Certain forces purely méchanical are brought into 
play, and they, under peculiar and favoring con- 
ditions, spin out the mighty intellects of these giants 
in literature. 

Place in contrast to this the representation of the 
Bible. In its opening chapters we read of man that 
he is made in the image of God, and is the crown- 
ing work of the divine wisdom and love. What does 
this mean? God is a personal, rational Being ; he 
made man such. God is a free moral Being, khow- 
ing the distinctions of the right and the wrong, the 
true and the false ; so is man. God is a Being 
possessed of affections, capable of love and’ dis- 
pleasure; he made man so. This is the biblical 


doctrine of the dignity of man ; he is made ‘‘ but a © 


little lower than God.”’ 

It is true that the divine image in man js now de- 
faced by sin. But, as in some ancient statues which 
have lain long beneath the accumulated ruins of 
centuries,—so long that the lines of their original 
beauty are lost forever,—we may yet trace the ex- 
quisite proportions of the original in the fragments 
that remain ; so in the marred and broken image of 
the divine in man we may see what that image has 
been, and what it may yet again become. The 
Venus of Milo is a fragment, but it is beautiful still, 
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Old Rome is a ruin, but its grandeur is seen in the 
very wreck of its former greatness, 

It is said that Michael Angelo, when old and 
blind; was accustomed to stand before the Torso, a 
famous fragment of a statue in the Vatican at Rome, 
and, running his fingers over the broken outlines, 
tell his pupils how the statue in its original beauty 
must have been formed. From the marred frag- 
ment he wonld thus construct in thought the whole 
plan of the magnificent masterpiece. 

Similarly we may construct a conception of what 
man is in his true divine idea and intention from 
the defaced, deformed image of the divine not yet 
wholly destroyed. Man is still in the divine image, 
but only in the sense in which marred and broken 
fragments of the creations of Phidias and Praxiteles 
would still be the masterpieces of Greek genius. 

The thought- of the indestructible worth of man 
as made in the divine image runs through the whole 
history of redemption. Why should God ever seek 
man’s salvation at all? Why not abandon him to 
go on as he had begun in rebellion and sin, and 
sinking ever deeper into misery and wo? One 
reuson certainly is that it was.because man through 
God’s gifts was worth too much ; because he was a 
being whom God had made and endowed with a 
soul of lofty possibilities and powers. Here in these 
earliest truths of revelation lies one of the secrets of 
redemption. Man is God’s child; he has sinned 
against his Father’s love, but still he is God's child, 
and, despite all his rebellion and sin, he is yet worth 
all the efforts of his heavenly Father’s love for his 
recovery. 

Dignity means worth. What isman worth? The 
Bible answers that he is worth the whole plan of re- 
demption ; he is worth the use on the part of God 
of all those influences and agencies which God has 
ever employed to win him to himself. Where else 
than in the Bible do we find so lofty an estimate of 
the dignity of man? 

The Bible discloses to us in part the action of God, 
and the reasons for it. ‘The great undercurrent of 
thought that runs through it from the story of man’s 
apostasy in Genesis to the picture in the Apocalypse 
of the redeemed host around the throne of God, is 
that God has provided certain agencies and influ- 
ences for the redemption of man. This current of 
thought takes its rise in the Bible’s great primal 
truth of the indestructible worth of man as made in 
the image of God. In that truth the whole course 
of redemptive action finds its origin and ground. 

But only in the Gospel can we fully see the esti- 
mate which God puts upon man. Only in the ad- 
vent and death of Christ.do we see completely the 
divine estimate of his worth. God thought him 
worth saving through the sacrifice of his Son, —‘‘ God 
so loved the world that he gave his only begotten 
Son.’’ Jesus taught that it was because man was 
lost that the Son of man came to seek and to save 
him. He was lost, but was too precious to be aban- 
doned ; infinite love must follow him still. God 
ordained all the agencies of redemption, and Christ 
made all his sacrifice for man, because God in his 
grace deemed man to be worth it. One single 
utterance of Jesus will suffice to show what Jesus 
counts a man worth: ‘‘ What shall it profit a man 
if he shall gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul?’’ 

If all this is true of man, if he is a being of such 
high origin and destiny, then how serious a thing is 
life! To him who is filled with anything like Jesus’ 
idea of the worth of man, life must mean something 
momentous. What thought can lend such value 
and dignity to human life as the thought that God 
is ever seeking to redeem that life from destruction, 
and to crown it with loving-kindness and tender 
mercies! And what living gratitude should there be 
toward the One who has given us all that there is 
worthy in us! ‘‘ What hast thou that thou didst not 
receive ?’’ 
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OPEN LETTERS 


Many a question_which puzzles the 
average mind pivots on the indefinite- 
ness or the ambiguity of the words 
employed by the questioner. For instance, a Wisconsin 
reader comes with two questions which the Editor cannot 
satisfactorily answer until he knows what the questioner 
means by the main words in his questions. He says : 


LE ON~ 




















A™* Miracle’ and a 
“ Christian ” 


Will you please answer the following questions in Notes on 
Open Letters? 1. Are we to consider the release of Peter from 
prison, in the lesson for April 25 (Acts r2 : 5-27), as a miracle? 
2. Can a person be a true Christian, and not be a member of any 
church organization, provided he is so situated that he could join 
one if he desired to? 

1. What is a ‘‘miracle’’? If it means an event 
requiring, or brought about by, supernatural means, it 
would seem as if the narrative in Acts told of such an 
event. We have no other evidence of the facts than 
that narrative. Possibly the Wisconsin reader has some 
explanation in his mind which he thinks would account 
for the event in some other ‘way. The Editor knows 
nothing about that. 2. What is a ‘‘Christian’’? Is 
there any statement in the Bible that a disciple of Christ 
must be a member of a ‘‘ church organization’’? If a 
Christian is one who is a disciple of Christ, Christ, who 
knows the heart, knows whether a particular individual 
is, or is not, stich a disciple. Whether a follower of 
Jesus does, or does not do, his full personal duty while 
standing aloof from fellowship with Christ's other fol- 
lowers near him, is another question. Alli the circum- 
stances of the particular case would have to be known 
before a charitable mind would venture to express an 
opinion on a brother Christian. He would be a daring 
believer, if not, indeed, a harsh judge of professed fol- 
lowers of Jesus, who would say that no member of the 
Society of Friends, or of the Salvation Army, could be a 


‘‘Christian."’ (See Mark 9 : 38-40; Luke 9 : 49, 50.) 
— 
It is often the case that a man asks a 
siieemnaeenbiiii question which he cannot himself 


answer. He asks it, indeed, for the 
very purpose of getting information which only those 
asked can give to him. Thus Professor Amos R. Wells 
asks in these pages, week by week, questions in connec- 
tion with the current’ Bible lesson, for the purpose of 
quickening thought and of bringing out information. 
To some of these questions he. knows what answer is 
likely to come; as to others he is entirely in doubt. 
Thus if he were to ask, ‘‘ What is your ground of hope 
for a life beyond this ?’’ or ‘‘ Are you satisfied with what 
the present life supplies, if there is nothing beyond it ?’’ 
or ‘Is summer, or winter, preferable to you ?’’ or ‘‘ What 
is your favorite occupation ?’’ he could not tell what each 
pupil would reply. The pupil alone can give the infor- 
mation asked for. If, again, he were to ask, ‘‘Why 
is the average boy more restless than the average girl ?’’ 
or ‘‘ What makes boys willing to go through so many 
trials just to get accustomed to so filthy and pernicious a 
habit as the use of tobacco?’’ he might wonder what 
answer could come. If the question were put to him, 
he might even reply, ‘‘I can’t imagiae.’’ Yet there are 
persons who suppose that Professor Wells always has one 
answer in mind as the proper one for each question he 
asks. Here comes a letter from Missouri of this-sort : 

Will the Editor of The Sunday School Times please answer, in 
Notes on Open Letters, a question by Amos R. Wells on the les- 
son for June 20, namely, “ Why is every saloon a stumbling- 
block ?"' If the Editor declines to answer this, will he kindly 
give me the address of Amos R. Wells, that I may ask him to an- 
swer through The Sunday School Times ? 

The Editor is quité willing to try his hand at this task, 
but he has no idea that Professor Wells knows of one 
correct answer which ought to be given by all. The 
familiar adage, ‘‘ The longest way round is the nearest 
way home,"’ grew out of the fact that if a tavern or 
drinking-saloon be on the direct path homeward, the 
average man would get home sooner by taking a round- 
about way, so as not to be tempted to stop in the grog- 
shop. It is often the case that a man who stops in a 


saloon ‘‘to see a friend,’’ walks in a stumbling fashion 
when he comes out, as if he were picking his way among 
stumbling-blocks. The old Indian seemed to have the 
right idea when he said, on pointing to a barrel of liquor 
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going into a white man’s saloon, ‘‘In that barrel are 
forty fights and two or three murders.’’ ‘« Why is every 
saloon [or grog-shop] a stumbling-block?’’ Because it 
tends to make. men and boys halt and stumble and fall 
by the way, and to make wives and mothers stop to weep 
and suffer and despair. If, indeed, this is not the ten- 
dency of grog-shops in Missouri, that region is more 
favored than other portions of the country. The Editor 
can vouch for Professor Wells's opinion so far, without 
asking him. - Yet neither Professor Wells nor the Editor 
can say what the Missouri correspondent thinks on the 
subject. 





The Malice of Silence 
By Charlotte Fiske Bates 


S IT thy boast that no malicious word 
Of any one escapes thy pen or tongue ? . 
That through thee mischief never has been stirred, 
Nor any heart been wrung ?~ 


Remember malice may with silence dwell : 
Just praise thou owest, malice may withhold : 
Thou canst do better, though thou doest well :— 
Hide not what should be told. 


St. Augustine, Fla. 
Cre? 
Paul at Athens 


By Professor J. P. Mahaffy, D.D., Mus. Doc., D.C.L. 


[Editor’s Note.—John Pentland Mahaffy, D.D., Mus. Doc., 
D.C.L., is, as his titles indicate, a man of versatile powers. It 
is not only as a scholar and historian, but as an essayist and 
educator, that the world knows him. He is Professor of Ancient 
History in Dublin University, and a Fellow of Trinity College. 
Among the distinctions to which he has attained are those of a 
Knight (Gold Cross) of the Order of the Saviour in Greece, Knight 
of the Order of the Re- 
deemer, Honorary Fel- 
low of Queen's College, 
Oxford, and Correspond- 
ing Member of the Im- 
perial Academy, Vienna. 
His works are numerous, 
and some of them have 
passed through several 
editions. They cover a 
wide range of observa- 
tion, thought, and schol- 
arship. On the historical 
side of his interest, he 
deals largely with an- 
cient Greek life, Greek 
classical literature, 
manuscripts, papyri, and 
the various problems 
which arise in the study 
of ancient and primitive 
civilizations. On the side 
of philosophy he has 
done much for English readers of Kant and Descartes. Descrip- 
tively, he has furnished sketches of a tour in Holland and Ger- 
many, as well as pen pictures of Greece and the Greeks. Perhaps 
one of his most deservedly popular works is his “‘ Principles of 
the Art of Conversation’ (Macmillan and Putnams). Dr. Ma- 
haffy was born in Chapponnaire, near Vevay,; Switzerland, in 1829. 
His articles in The Sunday School Times in the past have made 
him already familiar to many of its readers.] 





John Pentland Mahaffy. 
(Photograph by Elliott & Fry, London.) 


HEN lately revisiting Athens, and going over again 
with affectionate care all the local evidences 
which give life and color to its great historic memories, 
the Areopagus was, of course, not the least important of 
the sites which I examined. There are now German ex- 
cavations proceeding between it and the Acropolis ; the 
rubbish surrounding the hill promises soon to be removed 
by the spade ; the so-called Cave of the Eumenides, un- 
der its south side, will presently receive more atten- 
tion, and so we may expect new light upon many obscure 
points, provided only the wild ravings of Mars and the 
clash of arms do not silence the words and works of 
peace. 

As soon as the ground to the northeast, the outlet of 
the old Agora, is cleared, we shall probably come upon 
the hall, with its colonnade in front, wherein the Court 
of the Areopagus held its ordinary sittings, and so we 
shall be better judges of the new theory of Ernst Curtius, 
discussed by Professor Ramsay in ‘‘ Recent Research 
in Bible Lands’’ (John D. Wattles & Co.), that Paul 
addressed his audience, not on the top of Mars’ Hill, 
but in the colonnade of the court close by, just over 
the market-place. People who wished to avoid the 
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din and clatter of the agora would naturally move out to 
some quieter place ; but for this either the hill or the 


building below would suffice. On the whole, the top of 
the hill seems to me more likely. 

Professor Ramsay considers that so holy and august a 
place, where cases of homicide were officially tried, 
could not with decency be invaded by a group of idlers 
merely desirous of hearing some news. For that matter, 
the same objections would lie against invading a 
court-house ; for this seems to me certain that Luke is 
_ not talking of a formal trial, with an accuser and wit- 
nesses, but of a mere informal discussion in the interests 
of what Mr. Ramsay rightly calls the university people at 
Athens. These men of the schools were then as well 
recognized as the dons at Oxford, and were not unlike 
them in many respects, except that, according to Hel- 
lenic habits, they carried on much of their teaching in 
the open air. The average weather at Athens made all 
the year such as the ‘‘ cloister time *’ (summer term) is 
in the old College of Winchester. 

But on two points I am disposed to question Professor 
Ramsay's objections to assuming the summit of the hill 
for the great scene. I should like to know how far the 
Athenians would regard with veneration a mere open 
site, chosen, because it was open, for an occasional re- 
ligious purpose. The Stoics and their rivals would re- 
gard their philosophical discussion as not less serious 
and important ; and, in any case, reverence for anything 
or anybody was not a very strong instinct in Athenian 
life, least of all in the late and skeptical days when 
Paul came to Athens. Therefore I am not surprised 
that such a spot should often be invaded by mere idlers 
at Athens. 

Secondly, Professor Ramsay considers that the top of 
the hill would be most unsuitable for addressing even a 
tolerably large audience. So do I. But why does he 
assume that Paul's audience was such? The impression 
made upon me is that some thirty or forty curious phi- 
losophers, perhaps even less, got hold of Paul, and drew 
him out of the crowd. They were the select few who 
wished to hear him at their leisure, and the fact of a 
short but steep climb would tend to shake off those who 
had no interest in philosophy. 

So far, then, the arguments against the old theory 
seem to menot conclusive. Until we know more exactly 
how much the court-house of the Areopagus was sepa- 
rated from the noise of the Agora, I am, however, con- 
tent to suspend my judgment. 

Regarding the matter of the speech, and the clear 
assertion of Stoicism against the rival schools.of the Epi- 
cureans and Peripatetics, I have already spoken in 
‘‘ Rambles and Studies in Greece,’’ Chap. IV (Macmil- 
lan). Paul, brought up as a Stoic at Tarsus, or, at least, in 
contact with the strict Stoicism of that place, saw clearly 
that this, the loftiest'type of heathen philosophy, could 
easily be brought into accordance with the moral teach- 
ing of Christianity. Admit the revelation of Jesus Christ, 
and his additional teaching, and the natural religion 
evolved by ‘the Stoic afforded a sound basis. Like the 
Jewish law, it was an excellent schoolmaster to bring us 
unto Christ. Hence he goes a long way with the Stoics, 
if perchance he might persuade them to accept from him 
Jesus and the resurrection. 

We know that upon the whole he failed. To convert 
pedants and professors is a hopeless task for any human 
teacher. The gospel was long hidden from the wise 
and prudent after it had been accepted by babes. 

But I desire now to say a word concerning the curious 
contrast in tone and expression between this speech and 
the extant letters of Paul, notably the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans. There have been deduced from this incongruity 
skeptical objections against the genuineness of the whole 
narrative, and specially against this speech. There are 
German critics who tell you that the whole Book of the 
Acts was made up, in the second century, from some 
fragments of personal record, and that all its details are 
therefore untrustworthy. 

When reading the proof-sheets of Dr. Salmon's “‘A 
Historical Introduction to the Study of the New Testa- 
ment’’ (London : John Murray), and when enjoying 
the privilege of making a few suggestions to its cele- 
brated author, it occurred to me that this contrast of 
| the speeches in Acts and Paul's Epistles, far from being 
» an objection to the Acts, was the most signal proof of 
their genuineness. There are apocryphal acts of other 
apostles extant, such as those of John. In all such 
books we find the author carefully utilizing the known 
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writings of his hero, The very moment and the circum- 
stances when John sat down to write his Gospel are 
carefully noted. Is this the case with the author of the 
Acts? Far from it. He shows a complete ignorance 
of Paul's Epistles, and evidently only knows him as an 
itinerant preacher. Does not this speak with a loud 
voice for the reality of the book and its early date? 

Paul's Epistles, written at casual intervals, many of 
them late in his life, after the companionship with Luke 
had ceased, did not become famous, not to say canoni- 
cal, till after his death. While he lived it was the fire 
and force of his living voice which impressed the church. 
Those who expected a visit from him paid but moderate 
attention to his letters. This was the season during 
which Luke knew and described his missionary work. 
The sermons which Luke heard were either accounts of 
Paul’s conversion, with the necessary inferences from 
that miraculous history, or some such philosophical 
speculations as the present, which, no doubt, Paul had 
often discussed with his faithful followers. Luke was an 
educated man, versed in these problems, and we can 
hardly avoid imagining how Paul would say to him, 
‘*When you encounter Stoics, this is the way in which 
you should preach the gospel.’’ At all events, the 
point I make, which has the approbation both of Dr. 
Salmon and. Professor Blass, is a new argument in favor 
of the early date of the Acts, and as such is worth put- 
ting before my readers. 


Trinity College, Dublin. 
CAS 


The Silence of Children 
By Caroline K. Herrick 


HE poets have sung much and sweetly of the prattle 
of childhood, the misanthropes have scolded 
sourly about the incessant chatter of children, but little 
is said or thought about their silences,—the patient 
silence; that bears injustice without protest ; the pathetic 
silence, that submits to misunderstanding because ex- 
planation would not be understood where sympathy is 
lacking ; the magnanimous silence, that will not say to 
the parent or teacher, ‘‘ You are reproving me for the 
very fault I learned from you."’ 

Children have a strong sense of justice and a keen eye 
fof inconsistencies, and the parent or teacher-—the 
parent, alas ! the pity of it, is oftener in fault in this 
case than the teacher, because the average parent studies 
only the children of one family, while the teacher studies 
many types and characters, and makes a juster average, 
—the parent or teacher who is unjust to a child drives it 
to secretiveness, if not to actual deceit ; and he who 
betrays inconsistencies to a-child loses the power of 
influencing it. 

Three children, whose home was in the country, were 
to be taken by their parents to a county fair in a neigh- 
boring village. They had never seen such a fair, and 
were full of eager excitement. The excursion was the 
chief subject of talk for several days. 

For the entertainment of the children, an aunt told of 
a county fair she had once visited, in a region where the 
chief industry was the raising of cattle, and, while Bes- 
sie—a timid child, whose eyes grew wider and wider with 
horror—listened in breathless attention, gave an exagge- 
rated description of the dangers she and her companions 
had escaped, of being run down by the horses or gored 
by the cattle that strayed, with little apparent restraint, 
about the fair grounds, until their fear had driven them 
to take refuge in a place where the animals could not 
follow them, and there await the hour of departure. 

By the time this tale of adventure was ended, Bessie 
had lost all desire to visit a fair. ‘*Mama,’’ she said, 
‘*] don’t want to go to morrow.”’ 

A general exclamation of disapproval greeted this 
announcement, and the aunt who had told the story ex- 
claimed most loudly. 

‘* Well, Bessie !’’ she said, ‘‘I- never did see such 
a queer child as you. Yesterday you were ready to 
cry just because your mother thought there might not be 
room in the carriage for you."’ 

««I'd be afraid,’’ stammered Bessie, ‘‘ where all those 
animals were running around. 
but bulls too, oh—h-h !"’ 

Language failed to express Bessie’s feelings. The 
fierce-looking bulls and the insecurity of their tethers 
had been a striking feature of the story she had heard. 


I'm afraid of just horses, 
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Aunt Sarah's scorn was quite withering as she ex- 
claimed : ‘‘You ridiculous child! Do you suppose 
they would let the horses and bulls hurt you? Don't 
you know they are all fastened, so they can't get at 
you ?”’ 

It was a change of position rapid and complete enough 
to puzzle an older head than Bessie's. She was too be- 
wildered to attempt any discussion, and could only 
receive the criticism in a silence that seemed to admit 
its justice. Even the gentle mother failed to under- 
stand, and heaved a little impatient sigh as she said, ‘+I 
never know what to expect frgr Bessie."’ 

But Bessie had a champion in her Aunt Kate, who 
spoke for her. 

‘«] don't see what else you could expect. Is it rea- 
sonable to look for more courage and judgment in ‘a* 
timid child than in grown women, or to expect her to 
expose herself to a danger that they ran away from ?"’ 

Bessie never referred to the incident, but her Aunt 
Sarah's influence over her is gone. Her opinion, how- 
ever wise, has no weight ; and when she reproves the 
child for some childish fault or bad habit, behind Bes- 
sie’s silence lies the thought, ‘‘She does it herself, and 
calls it by some other name."’ 

Helen was one of the youngest of a large family, of 
which the older children were grown up while Helen was 
still very young. One day a piece of buffoonery on the 
part of one of the grown-up boys was greeted with shouts 
of laughter that encouraged its repetition, and made her 
big brother the hero of the moment to little Helen, who 
took the earliest opportunity—which presented itself the 
next day—to imitate his language and behavior, expect- 
ing to attain the same brilliant eminence before the 
family audience. To her amazement, instead of receiv- 
ing the expected applause, she was sharply reproved for 
her ‘‘unladylike’’ manners, and was told that, ‘to 
make ,her remember'’ not to do such a thing again, she 
should be left at home that afternoon, when all the other 
children were taken to the circus. 

Poor little sinner! The fault was so small, and the 
punishment so great! She had meant to amuse the 
family as her big brother had done, but now, instead 
of their laughter, she heard this terrible threat to deprive 
her of the pleasure of a visit to the circus, whose de- 
lights she had heard described, but had never seen. It 
must be only a threat. Her mother could not really 
mean it. So, when the other children were being pre- 
pared to go out, she went to the nurse to be dressed. 
But the mother interposed ;: ‘‘ No, Maria; you need not 
dress Helen. She has been such a naughty gifl, I can- 
not let her go."’ 


The child’ s heart was like lead in her breast ; her eyes 


implored, but her lips said not a word. What could 
she say? She did not understand it at all; it was no 
use to try to explain it, and neither mother nor. nurse 
attempted to penetrate the silence, which they called 
‘« sullen,’’ nor thought it of any importance to find out 
what the child's thoughts were. 

She hovered about, hoping to the last. 

‘«When they've all got their gloves on, mama will 
say, ‘ Now, Helen, if you think you can be a good girl 
in future, I will take you,’’ thought the little culprit. 
But no such word was spoken. The mother collected 
her little flock together, not seeming to notice that one 
was missing, and, passed out of the room without a 
word to the silent child, whose eyes only spoke elo- 
quently. Perhaps the mother was saying to herself, 
‘* Helen is such an obstinate child. She would rather 
bear any punishment than say she is sorry.’" Helen 
could have said truly that she was sorry she was being 
punished ; but that was too self-evident a fact to need 
stating, and for what else she ought to be sorry she did 
not know. 

‘*Mama’s forgotten about me. P' raps, if I cough, 
she'll notice, and say, ‘O Helen! hurry and get your 
things on, and I'll take you.'’’ The cough sounded 
very like a sob, and the mother turned for a moment, 
thinking it a sign of penitence, then—as no apology was 
offered—led the way downstairs. 

Helen threw herself on the bed in an agony of tearless 
sobbing. The house-door closed heavily, but—she 
thought she heard a sound on the stairs. Some one had 
been sent back for her! Her mother thought she had 
been punished enough, and would take her, after all ! 
She raised her poor white little face from the pillows, 
and listened. No sound but the surging of hot blood 
in her ears, and, down in the street, the footsteps and 
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merry voices of her.brothers and sisters. None of them 
missed her ; none of them cared! She buried her face 
again, crowding handfuls of the pillow against her lips, 
lest the servants, the only other occupants of the quiet 
house, should hear her agonized cries. 

Who, studying child-nature, and recalling the trials 
of his own childhood, dares to say that children’s sor- 
rows are light and soon forgotten! Such a tempest of 
grief and impotent anger as passed over that child's soul 
that day strains the delicate fiber of its nature, twists 
and warps its character, shatters its childish ideals, and 
leaves scars as deep as are left on older characters by 
trials that we call great, and think worthier of sympathy. 

Helen never spoke of that day's disappointment. 
She did not see why she had been punished, but sub- 
_ mitted silently, though it was all as impenetrable a mys- 

tery as the events which we call ‘‘ mysterious dispensa- 
tions of Providence,’’ feeiing that it takes the faith of a 
saint to accept them. 

Her mother wondered that she did not even question 
the other children as to what they had seen at the circus, 
and said, ‘‘ Helen is such a queer child.’’ Alas, the 
poor little ‘‘ queer'’ child of the family, how dearly it 

‘often pays for its lack of conventionality ! 

Helen's enthusiastic love for her mother survived that 
sad day's experience of injustice, but her love has 
learned reserve, and looks for little return. She never 
looks to her mother for justice when she is in fault, nor 
for sympathy when she is in trouble. She has learned 
to hide her feclings in a way which makes her seem 
lacking in sensibility, and will, later in life, make it 
very hard for her to express feeling. Sadder yet, the 
fear of punishment out of all proportion to the fault has 
led her to hide her faults by dissimulation that comes 
perilously near to untruth. 

We can all watch with admiring love the charming 
gleam and ripple on the bright surface of child life ; but 
those are comparatively few whose loving insight is 
quickened by memory and sympathy to penetrate the 
silent depths below the surface, where flow the strong 
currents that will be felt in future character. 


Orange, N. /. 
Cre 


The Unwrought Miracles 
By the Rev. Robert E. Carter 


HE miracles which Jesus did not do are, in their 
way, as suggestive as those which he performed. 
He used divine powers for none save divine uses. He 
would do no miracle at the instinct of the flesh ; the 
stones should not’ be made into bread. He would dono 
miracle in presumption, nor tempt the Lord by wilful 
misuse of providence. For idle curiosity that looketh 
for a sign, there should no sign be given. In his own 
country, and amongst his own people, he would do no 
mighty work because of their unbelief. At the call of 
anger and passionate displeasure, in the service of ven- 
geance and for thé sake of a self-vindication, it were 
vain to ask him to bring down fire from heaven. For 
vulgar pomp, for brutal sensuality that sought unceas- 
ingly some new excitement, there was silent refusal to 
manifest his power ; Herod should see no wonder. To 
defeat the wrath. of man against himself, and to spare 
himself the burden and misery of malice and misunder- 
standing, he would not call for the legions of angels 
which were with his Father; nor would he, when that 
bitterness of misery was upon him, use divine and 
heavenly power to cast off the trouble, and to come 
down from the cross before them. Miracles of mercy, 
miracles for ministry, miracles in witness-bearing—these 
abounded ; but none for greed and selfishness, none for 
mere vainglory, and none to put away a burden which 
as man it was given him to bear. 

Surely in this practice of Christ's life there is a -pat- 
tern for all lives. Spiritual powers and privileges are 
given to us for spiritual uses. It was his great and holy 
promise unto his followers that the wonderful works which 
he did they should do also ; in so far, then, as we enter 
into this heritage of Christian power, let us be careful to 
enter into Christ-like care and restraint in the use of divine 
grace. To preach a sermon or to teach a Sunday-school 
Class with all the ardor that is in us because of the Spirit 
of God which compels us, is what Christ himself would 
do : to do these things because praise is to be won by 
them, or an attention attracted through them, or a cer- 
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tain position acquired, is to do what the “Lord Jesus re- 
fused to do, There should be a certain careful dread 
and watchfulness in all our use of religious fervors lest 
we turn that which should be a minister of God into the 
servant of selfishness or pride. It needs careful restraint 
of ourselves at times, or we shall find that we have been 
taking the coals from off the sacred altar, and trying to 
light our kitchen fires thereby. Passion and greed would 
lay their claims upon all that is within us ; to them there 
is no holy ground ; we must watch lest, like Belshazzar, 
they take for their unholy purposes the very vessels of 
life’s most sacred temples. We must be ever saying 
unto ourselves, as we enter into any gifts or powers of 
the spirit, what Joshua said unto the Jews when they 
passed over into the Holy Land to take possession : 
‘«Sanctify yourselves: for... the Lord will do wonders 
among you.’’ 

For us should it be true as for the Master, that we 
claim freely the divine power in our service for others, 
and for the purification of ourselves, but refuse to turn 
such a gift into the service of greed, or to the gratifica- 
tion of pride, or use it to escape from a burden ora duty 
which God has given us to bear. 


Washington, Conn. 


CD 
“ Whose Son is He?” 


By T. H.B. 


HILE one’s own individuality or personality is 
much, while in some respects it may be said that 
character is everything, yet connection with another in 
some relation is something, sometimes, indeed, is very 
much, It was much for the patriarch Isaac, of whose 
long life of one hundred and eighty years we know so 
very little, but who, unlike Abraham and Jacob, appears 
in the Scripture records as the grand patriarchal example 
of a man who was the husband of one wife, a grand 
meditative shepherd, accumulating wealth rapidly, hav- 


, ing great possessions, but a quiet man, keeping on 


peaceful terms with the Philistines who envied him, so 
living that they saw certainly that the Lord was with 
him,—it was much for this wealthy, pious man (whose 
name, says the Rev. John Stalker, ‘‘ has a halo round it 
which Jacob’s does not possess,"’) that he was the son of 
Abraham. To him the Lord said, ‘‘I am the God of 
Abraham tlry father : fear not, for I am with thee, and 
will bless thee, and multiply thy seed for my servant 
Abraham's sake.’’ Jacob evidently thought it something 
to be connected with noted fathers when, in blessing the 
two: sons of Joseph, he said: ‘‘And let my name be 
named on them, and the name of my fathers Abraham 
and Isaac."’ : 

‘‘Whose son art thou, young man?’’ has been a 
question of importance many times since the days of 
Saul and David. It by no means hides a person's own 
insignificance to say I am the son or the daughter of 
some one who may be better known. The following 
good story from Berlin will illustrate this. Ata gather- 
ing there, not long ago, a pompous colonel. met a young 
officer unknown to him, ‘‘ whose only decoration was a 
large medallion set in brilliants."’ 

The colonel asked, rather scornfully, ‘‘ Lieutenant, 
what is that concern you have on ?’’ 

** An order, colonel,’’ said the young man modestly. 

‘An order! Not a Prussian one. 
such,”’ retorted the colonel. 

‘‘An English order, Colonel,’’ said the young man 
mildly. 

‘*And who in the world gave it to you?"’ 

‘*My grandmother,’’ the young man said, with a 
twinkle in his blue eyes. 

The old colonel began to think the young man was 
making game of him the story adds, and so he in- 
quired, with no manifestation of respect, surely, ‘‘ And 
who may your grandmother be ?"’ To his utter astonish- 
ment and dismay, the answer quietly came, ‘‘ Queen 
Victoria of England."’ 

That was designation sufficient. It was an identifica- 
tion that needed no explanation or comment. 

When the Saviour asked the assembled Pharisees, 
‘* What think ye of the Christ? whose son is he?’’ they 
did well to reply, ‘‘ The son of David.’’ But grander 
and better was the identification when the disciples 
were asked, ‘‘But who say ye that I am?’’ and the 
answer was given, ‘‘The son of the living God."’ As 


I know of no 
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Nathanael had said when first becoming acquainted with 
Jesus of Nazareth, ‘‘ Rabbi, thou art the Son of God.’’ 

It is well to be the son of a good, even of a noted, 
earthly father, although such may sometimes have “ de- 
generate’’ sons. David said once, ‘‘ Deal geritly for my 
sake with the young man, even with Absalom ;'’ but 
Joab did not heed the words, nor was Absalom worthy 
of gentle treatment. 


Crown Point, Ind. 
Coe 


Mrs. Moses 
By M. W. M. 


IPPORAH, wife of Moses, I heard repeatedly, in fact 
invariably, called ‘‘ Mrs. Moses’’ by a popular 
preacher who was discoursing on her husband. True, 
it was only a weekday address, but flippancy is at no 
time excusable; and, flippant the speaker certainly 
seemed, as witness further this paragraph quoted in sub- 
stance : 

‘‘God saw there was too much Moses in Moses. . ‘I 
must get the Moses out of Moses,’ he said; so he put 
him to minding sheep for forty years,—and that ought 
to have made him sheepish if anything could. More- 
over, I think I can read between the lines well enough 
to say that Mrs. Moses was not a pleasant companion, 
etc., until God saw that he had gotten the Moses out of 
Moses.”’ 

No doubt the speaker meant only to be fresh and 
interesting. If attacked, he would probably say, ‘‘ Moses 
was a #lan, as we are, and these things really happened. 
We must make them real to our hearers. In these days 
she would have been Mrs. Moses."’ 

Yes, and Moses in these days might have had a bicycle 
and a watch-chain and 4 pair of tan shoes ; but we make 
him ridiculous if we picture him so dressed in the wil- 
derness. The title of respect and formality applied in 
such a manner is disrespect and familiarity. We latter- 
day people tread too boldly on the sacred ground. Is 
it not possible to make the Bible characters men of like 
passions without making them. of like fashions, without 
treating them as boon companions ? 

One evil of modernizing—though not the greatest, and 
this by the way—is that it makes the Bible narrative 
seem tame and dull to one who has become acquainted 
with its heroes in highly colored tales of man's inven- 
tion. I remember, as a child, the disappointment I felt 
when first I could read for myself the Bible stories that 
I had so often heard. They hardly seemed the same as 
the up-to-date stories of the Sunday-school ; for where 
were the conversations, the descriptions, the details ? 

But this danger is not the greatest. Imaginary con- 
versations and incidents are all very, well, if the imagin- 
ing is incidental and subordinate and probable ; if what 
is told is emphasized, and what is guessed is labeled, 
and, above all, if it is reverent. But here the greatest 
danger lies. When we make the heroes of sacred his- 
tory modern and up to date, when we give them nine- 
teenth-century expressions and modes of thought, the 
nineteenth-century treatment of even its greatest men is 
likely to follow. — Better a thousand times see them with 
the sacred light about their vague, dim figures in the 
distance, than rush in with glare and noise, and profane 
the holy place. ; 

But what, to one at least in the audience that heard 
the preacher referred to in the beginning, was more 
shocking than his light way of treating Bible story, was 
the way in which he ascribed words and thoughts to God. 
Too often we hear it,—reverently meant, no doubt,— 
but is it ever right? He is so far above us,—this high 
and holy One that inhabiteth eternity. His thoughts 
are not our thoughts, nor his ways our ways ; how can 
we ascribe to him the imaginings of our finite minds ? 

Oh, this lack of reverence! In how many ways it 
manifests itself! And the sad part of it is that the best 
are the transgressors. It somehow seems that those who 
deal most with the Holy Book get into a way of treating 
it and sacred things lightly. They talk ‘‘shop’’ too 
much. On solemn occasions they have a rich fund 
from which to draw, and, alas! in lighter moods they 
often seem to find it a fund equally rich. I remember 
seeing, some time ago, a paragraph in a local paper 
which ran very much like this : 

«Rev. Mr. » pastor of Baptist Church, lec- 
tured last night in his lecture-room for the benefit of his 


















building fund, on the subject, ‘Sarah, the wife of Abra- 
ham.’ . He presented some aspects of her character ina 
very humorous light, and an evening of rare enjoyment 
_ was had by the large audience in attendance.’ 

I have heard preachers make a jest of prayers and re- 
peat laughable ones, calling over and over again the 
name of the Lord without the slightest compunction. 

I heard one, very recently, entertain a parlor full of his 
own young people with a negro’s rendition of a magnifi- 
cent passage in Job as he had heard it read at one of 
their camp-meetings, when he conducted service for 
them. Verse after verse he rolled out in imitation of 
the old man’s manner, and very ludicrously ; and the 
room rang with youthful laughter. When next he reads 
from his pulpit Job's sublime declaration of his belief in 
the immortality of his soul, can he blame them if they 
laugh ? He has given them a ridiculous association with 
a portion of the Bible, and any man who does that for 
another does him a-grievous wrong. We all know 
texts that have been spoiled for us by the rendition 
given them by~our children, our scholars, or our ser- 
vants. Whenever we hear them, we smile involuntarily. 
It is very funny—what the little one said—but is it not 
wisest not to tell it? And, above all, is it not right? 

We, as a people, are blessed with a sense of humor 
that makes life lighter and easier, but the blessing is a 
curse if it becomes our master. Some things there 
should be that it may not touch. 

I remember, some years ago, talking to a little African 
boy that a missionary had brought to this country. We 
asked him questions idly—after a while, ‘What is your 
father's name?"’ He was silent ; no persuasion could 
make him tell. This seemed so strange in a child or- 
dinarily unusually polite that we asked the missionary, 
when he returned, why it was. His answer was, ‘‘In 
Ogunlana’s country it is not considered respectful in a 
child to call his father’s name."’ 

What a lesson we might learn from Ogunlana ! 


Richmond, Va. 





For Others 


By George Cooper 


HY is your voice so sweet, 
W O laughing little brook? 
You wind along the wheat 
To gladden every nook ; 
You flash your silver light 
Around the daisied hill, 
And, dawn or darkest night, 
I know you’ re singing still. 
O daisies, white and gold, 
Why is your smile so fair ? 
Your beauty, all untold, 
Is here that all may share. 
You peep from grassy ways 
The lovely world to see, 
And all the precious days 
You are a joy to me. 
Sing, brook, upon your way, 
Your happy little songs ! 
Wee daisies, light the day 
In white and golden throngs ! 
You teach me, while I live, 
A lesson ever fair : 
How sweet it is to give, 
How blest it is to share ! 
New York City. 
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How Roy Got Up Steam 
By the Rev. J. F. Cowan 


™ b te just fill this little cup with alcohol, shove it 

under there, and light the wick, and by and by 
the water gets hot, and turns to steam, and away she 
goes.’’ 

Roy was very much excited and delighted over his 
new Christmas present—a -toy steam-engine—and was 
explaining it to his mother and grandmother. 

‘I only wish I could get up a little steam in the same 
way,’’ said his mother with a faint smile, and afterwards 
® sigh. She was a weak, worn-looking woman, whose 
slender form and thin, pale face showed that she needed 
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rest and care to make her healthy and strong again. It 
was on account of her delicate strength that grand- 
mother had come to live with them, and try to lighten 
her burdens all she could. Roy was the oldest of three 
or four children, His father was away through the day, 
engaged in his work, leaving mother a great many more 
things to do than her little strength was able to accom- 
plish. Often she had to stop in the midst of a task to 
sit down and rest, with breath coming so short and eyes 
so hollow that Roy was almost frightened. 

‘« Yes,’” answered grandmother, as Roy's mother fin- 
ished this speech, ‘‘if Roy could only think of some 
way to help you to get up a little steam—that is, a little 
strength—before the hot weather comes on, it would be 
a splendid thing. You can’t hitch your steam-engine. 
on to your mama in any way,—can you ?—by a belt or a 
cog-wheel?’’ she asked in a joking way. 

Roy shook his head. He was almost surprised that 
his grandmother should joke in such a way as that, and 
looked at her a second time to see if she really meant it 
playfully. But there was quite a serious light in the old 
lady's eyes as she added, ‘‘ Think about it. Maybe it 
can be done.’’ 

‘When Roy got away by himself he did think. His 
father had explained to him what it was that gave the 
power to turn the wheels ; the expansion of the water by 
the heat which was generated by the alcohol flame. 
And he knew that the alcohol burned itself out feeding 
the flame, because he had frequently to refill the little 
lamp. 

‘«It’pears,’’ he said to himself, as he thought the 
matter over, ‘‘as though something has got to be burned 
up to make power. That's funny,—isn’t it? Of course, 
there isn't any way of gearing the engine to mama, but 
maybe there could be one. I'll ask papa about it to- 
night.’’ 

But before he saw his papa, he met the doctor on the 
street. He put the question to him instead. 

‘‘Hum! my boy, that’s a great question,’’ said Dr. 
Brown. ‘‘ Well, yes; I'm rather inclined to think such 
a thing can be done. The trouble won't be to find a 
belt to hitch it to your mama, but to find fuel to run it.’’ 

«What kind of fuel would it take?’’ asked Roy. 

‘*Well, alcohol wouldn't do it, nor coal. The only 
thing that I know of is self.’’ 

‘*Self?’’ repeated Roy. ‘*How?’’ 

*« Why,"’ said the doctor, ‘‘this is a plain case, and 
I'm a plain-spoken man, so I'll tell you something that 
no one else may have had the plainness to tell you. 
What your mother needs most of all is rest and quiet 
from work and worry. I've had my eyes open since 
I've been coming to your house, and I've noticed that 
there is one boy that takes a great deal of her strength. 
Now if that boy could be persuaded that he is a steam- 
engine in which self could be burned as fuel to make 
power to help his mother get well, why, I think with 
what his grandmother and I could do, the rest would be 
easy.’’ 

‘*Would it?’’ questioned Roy. 

The doctor nodded his head emphatically. ‘Well, 
then,’’ said Roy, ‘‘I'm going to get up steam pretty 
soon ; you see if I don’t.’’ 

When he came home from school that night, he 
stopped in at Mr. Mack's store to buy a five-cent top 
for which his father had given him the money, but 
something whispered to him, as he stood before a pile of 
tempting oranges, ‘‘Why not buy one of those for 
mother? She will be pleased with it, and the doctor 
says they are good for her.'’ 

‘‘But I want the top,’’ something else said within 
him, and he put out his hand to pick it up. But just 
then he happened to think. <‘‘ There is some of the 
self that needs to be burned up to make fuel for the en- 
gine."’ And so he bought the orange instead of the top. 

His mother’s face brightened when he took it in to 
her and laid it in her lap. 

“I was just feeling thirsty and feverish,’’ she said, 
‘«and it will taste all the sweeter because you were so 
thoughtful as to bring it to me."’ And it really bright- 
ened her up more than a week's medicine could have 
done. . 

‘*Good !"’ exclaimed Roy when he saw the magical 
effect of the orange. ‘‘I've got a little steam, but not 
half enough yet. Let me see, where can I get up some 
more self to fill the lamp with ?"’ 

Grandma was busy setting the tea-table and making 
preparations forsupper. Dick and Sam, his two younger 
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brothers, had crowded into the room where his mama 
sat, their tousled heads and unwashed hands and faces 
showing that they had just come from play, and needed 
wash-basin and soap. Their mama wore,a look of an- 
noyance over their appearance, and was trying to muster 
up strength to go and wash them. 


‘*Come along with me,’’ said Roy before she got a : 


chance to do anything, ‘‘and I'll show you a couple of 
funny fellows."’ 

Dick and Sam sprang up. There was something in 
Roy's manner that made them curious. 

‘*Why,’’ said his mothef, ‘‘yqu haven't forgotten 
that I told you that you might go to Mr. Smith's this 
evening, and play with Harry until tea-time ?’’ 

‘*No'm,"’ answered Roy, setting his lips tight to- 
gether and gulping down something ; for it was really 
quite a sacrifice to him to give up his hour of play with 
Harry. They were going to sail their boats together. 
But he muttered to himself as he went out, followed by 
the boys : ‘‘ That’s some more self for fuel. I'll touch 
a match to it and burn it up as quick as I can,"’ 

He led the boys out to the wash-bench. ‘‘ Now,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ shut your eyes, and when you open them you'll 
see two of your best friends."’ 

They did as he bade them. He quickly dipped each 
hand in the water, and lathered them with soap. ~* Before 
the boys knew what he was about, he gave each of their 
faces a few swift, hard rubs. 

‘*Don’t open your eyes,’’ he warned, ‘‘ or one of your 
friends will creep in. Now I'll introduce you to the 
other.’’ 


After he had rubbed a little more, he dipped out a 


basin of clean water, and rinsed their faces off, and 
wiped them with a towel. 

‘« Now,”’ said he, ‘* you may open your eyes, and, if 
you haven't guessed who your friends are, I'll tell you. 
They are soap and water. Shake hands with them."’ 

He made each of the boys soap their hands well, and 
rub them in the basin, and wipe them on the towel. 
Then he brushed and combed their hair, and marched 
them in to their mother. 

‘*Well, well, well!'’ she exclaimed, after a quick, 
grateful look at Roy. ‘‘That was nicely done, I am 
sure. I was dreading it. It is such atask! I hope 
you weren't rough with them, Roy."’ 

‘*He fooled us,’’ replied Dick and Sam, with sheep- 
ish smiles. And then they told their mother about 
Roy's queer fancy. 


Her face brightened, and she laughed more heartily | 


than they had heard her for a long while. 


‘It works first .rate,'’ said Roy to himself as he wenf . 


out of the room. ‘‘The Steam is getting up high. I 
hated to give up playing with Harry, but the fuel wag 
out, and something had to be done to get up more 
steam. Self, you'd better look out. I've got you un- 
corked now. I'm going to keep pouring you ‘into the 
lamp until there’s power enough in the engine to do 
what Dr. Brown sai¢.’’ 


Pittsburg, Pa. 





A Practical Plan for Training 
Teachers 


By A. Caswell Ellis 


N THESE days of progress and hope in all lines of 
Sunday-school work, when all live schools are cast- 
ing about for a plan for giving the Sunday-school teach- 
ers some insight into the pedagogical and psychological 
ideas that have so improved our day-schools in recent 
years, it must be of interest to hear of the plan carried 
out last winter in Auburndale with such happy and 
valuable results. The Rev. Dr. F. N. Peloubet, after 
consultation with several leading educators, decided to 
invite five professional schoolmen, who had also given 
Sunday-school work some study, to deliver lectures of an 
hour each at four o'clock each Sunday afternoon in the 
Congregational Chapel in Auburndale. 
Part, possibly all, of these lecturers, were paid ex- 
penses and an /o::orarium, making*the total expenses 
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' treated the following topics : 


~-.are a child's methods of thought and store of ideas ? 


’ not intellectual training ; pull, fot push. 











St, 
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about sixty dollars. The other village churches were 
invited to join the course, but various reasons prevented, 
though many of the individual teachers did attend the 
lectures, and assisted in paying the expenses. In order 
to arouse interest and collect the needed amount, a talk 
was given in church on the needs and prospect of good 
in this work, and cards were circulated stating the pur- 
pose of the work, the names of the speakers employed, 
dates of lectures, expenses, etc. To this was attached a 
coupon, reading, ‘‘I wish to become a member of the 
posed normal class by paying fifty cents [to the 
chairman or secretary] to defray the necessary ex- 
penses."' By means of this collection, practically all 
the money was raised at once, and at the first lecture the 
chapel was filled. All were allowed to attend who 
wished. For the five succeeding Sundays the speakers 


There was a doll-show at twelve, followed by sports ; 
the giving of prizes to winners in doll-dressing at three ; 
tea at three-thirty, with ‘‘ grace’ as before ; the muster 
of some of the ‘little children, who were to leave early, 
at four ; illumination of the grounds at five ; bonfires 
and fireworks at six; and the return at seven. Each 
school was marshaled in its designated place, and par- 
took of meals in its own groups, teachers serving their 
children. Among the directions to the superintendent, 
printed in English on the program, was this, first: ‘‘ To 
count their children, making each teacher responsible 
for those under his or her charge. This will apply to 
counting at Phayre Street Station, before leaving ; at 
Insein, before returning ; and at Phayre Street, before 
dismissal.’’ 
B.. 

A bulletin board in a Sunday-school 
in New Jersey is made an effective 
means of communication between the library and the 
school. On it are placed, from time to time, type- 
written lists of new books, with the number of pages, 
author's name, and a brief review of the contents of 
each book. This method precludes the possibility of 


Miss Sarah Arnold (supervisor of Boston public Library Bulletins 
schools): ‘‘ Elements of all teaching. Teacher, learner, 
things taught. What things are to be taught? What 
effect desired? How produce this? Points teacher is 

“to consider in this work.'’ Mr. A. Caswell Ellis (fellow 

in Clark University, author of ‘‘ Sunday-School Work 
in the Light of Modern Pedagogy ''): ‘‘ Need of under- 
standing how children look at our religious ideas. What 

Not 
at all those of a small or feeble adult. Necessity for 
individual teaching and association. Five fundamental 
laws of mental action applicable to all teaching.’ Mr. 
J. W. Macdonald, M.A. (agent of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Education) : ‘‘ Difference between day- 

’ and Sunday- school work,—dynamic, character forming, 
Must arouse 
interest. How to do this, with young, with adults.’’ 
Mr. Ray Greene Huling, D.Sc. (head-master of the 
Cambridge English High School): (1.) ‘‘ Management, 
power of control, preparation ; (2) instruction, must in- 
terest, “instruct, arouse emotion,—need of training for 
teachers ; (3) guidance, conscious and unconscious per- 
sonal influence.’’ Professor Wallace C. Boyden, M.A. 
(Baston Normal School): ‘‘ Need of co-operation with 
parents. Character of teacher. Need of definite aim. 
Knowledge, power, habit. Use of poetry. Teach 
whole movements in the Bible together. Practical ap- 
plications. I llustrations."’ 

Each lecturer finally took up the lesson for the next 
Sunday, and showed how the principles spoken of applied 
in teaching this particular lésson. These crude abstracts 
can, of course, give no idea of the contents or value of 

‘ the lectures, but they do indicafe what points are em- 
phasized by every real educator. No subjects were 

* assigned, and no speaker was told what the others would 
talk about. 

Writing after the last lecture, Dr. Peloubet says: «1 
think the course of normal lectures has been a success, 
and the interest has held out very well indeed, with 
usually from a hundred and forty to a hundred and fifty 
present. The lectures have been valuable in many ways, 
and the people have expressed great interest in them. 
They were attended by the teachers and the most edu- 
cated people we have, and by many of the parents, 
and not a few of the scholars themselves and young town 
people."’ 

With a few slight but important changes this idea is 
so practicable that every town or city could, by a com- 
bination of the churches, employ thus several lecturers, 
and the plan of subscription makes it cost no one much ; 
so that there is no reason why every Sunday-school 
teacher should not, by this method, get at least some 
instruction and suggestion from the best that pedagogy 
has to offer. 

Clark University, Mass. 

wo 

Foreign mission Sunday-schools may 

suggest methods to schools at home ; 
and midsummer may get hints from 

what, to us, is midwinter. It was on New Year's Day 
that the Sunday-schools of Rangoon, Burmah, had their 

** Sunday-school Féte."' Six schools joined in it,—the 
American Baptist, Lutheran, Methodist Episcopal, 
Church of England, English Baptist, and Presbyterian. 

The schools assembled at eight in the morning, formed 
four abreast, marched to the railway station, arrived at 
the féte ground at ten, enjoyed ‘‘sports and games"’ 

till eleven, when they had breakfast, after which the 

children sang “‘grace,"’ a band leading the hymn. 


new books remaining upon the shelves for months un- 
read, awaiting tardy action in the matter of cataloging, 
—sometimes an experience in schools less aggressive. 
The school is thus intelligent as to the books in their 
details. Moreover, the bulletin board is silent in its 
ministrations, saving public announcements at the time 
and when diverting 


perhaps when ‘silence is golden,’’ 
elements are especially deplorable. 























Bible Study in a Western University 


By David R. Kerr, D.D., 
President of the University of Omaha 


HE movement of the past twenty-five years in estab- 
lishing denominational colleges in the West has 
done much to produce plans for Bible study. The fol- 
lowing plan, as pursued at Bellevue College, the Arts 
Department of the University of Omaha, has been highly 
commended by the Editor of The Sunday School Times, 
and is here presented at his request. 

The present study is the Gospel According to John. 
The students are first directed to read the entire book, 
at one sitting, if possible, to form an idea of its theme. 
When they come together at chapel for the study, the 
devotional services are made as varied and spontaneous 
as possible. One day the service will be thus : A hymn 
is sung. All bow in prayer. After a few moments of 
silent prayer, a half-dozen brief prayers are offered by 
students. Possibly the prayers will be closed with the 
Lord’s Prayer, or the singing of a hymn without an- 
nouncement; for instance, ‘‘Come, Holy Spirit,’’ or 
** My faith looks up to thee.’’ 

Then Bibles are opened. Every student has his 
Bible. In a brief conversation, in which many students 
take part, the subject or theme of the Gospel of John is 
decided upon,—life eternal. The first paragraph, which 
includes the first eighteen verses, is the first study. It 
is read responsively, or by the leader, from the Revised 
Version or from the Greek, the students following, and 
asking questions or suggesting thoughts at any point in 
the reading. The leader is careful to press home the 
chief or generalized spiritual thought, leading to it, usu- 
ally, by questions or a free conversation. 

‘‘What is the theme of this paragraph, and its rela- 
tion to the theme of the entire book ?’’ is the next ques- 
tion decided. ‘How does it touch your hearts ?"’ 
Many answers are given, all of which may be expressed 
in this : ‘*An eternal Saviour gives eternal life."’ 

The next day, in the same way, the next paragraph is 
studied, verses 19-28,—the forerunner’ s testimony to the 
Jews ; the next day, verses 29-34, —the Spirit's testimony 
to John ; the next, verses 35-51,—the first five disciples ; 
next, chapter 2 : 1-12,—the first miracle. : 

After the first study, these sub-themes may be reduced 
to mere words, as ‘‘ Eternal Saviour,’’ ‘‘ Baptist,’’ 
‘« Spirit,’ ‘* Disciples,’’ ‘« Miracle,"’ and, being associ- 
ated with the Bible pages, may be easily remembered, 


Excursion Hints 
from Burman 











and, by being remembered, present to the mind the 
whole of the paragraphs; and, when the whole book 
has thus been studied, readily present to the mind the 
entire Gospel. Frequent drills are had by calling upon 
students to give the themes from memory. 

After the study of each paragraph, the students agree, 
under guidance, upon a verse or two of the paragraph to 
mark for committing, and, at any following study, if the 
reference to such verse is called, and a student named, 
that student is expected to repeat the verse ; or, if the 
verse is repeated and a student named, he gives the 
reference. Thus, after the spiritual thought has been 
impressed, the spiritual words are fixed in mind, that 
the two may ever after be associated. 

The whole study of each day is closed as devotionally 
and informally as it was introduced by prayer and 
song. And thus the whole Bible may be studied during 
a preparatory and college course of seven years. 

What are the results? First, a Christian atmosphere per- 
vades the institution. All the students breathe it, enjoy it, 
and soon begin to help to produce it. Second, Christian 
students grow in grace daily. Third, students who are 
not Christians seem to enjoy such study as much as any 
others, and soon give themselves to Christ. No student 
of the past seven years has remained in the college 
three years without becoming a Christian, —few even for 
one year. At the close of one school year, at the Sun- 
day dinner in the college dining-hall, it was found that 
with fifty-three students present every one had been at 
the communion table that morning, several of them for 
the first time. 

The praise is all due to Him whose word has thus 
been honored, and who always thus honors the study of 
his word. Any family, or individual, or Sunday-school 
class, can study the Bible in such a way. 


Omaha, Neb. 
‘ Cr 


Noticing the scholars birthday is a 
part of the wide-awake and systematic 
primary teacher's work. ~A book may 
be kept, ruled in columns, containing the names, dates 
of birth, and addresses of all’ the children in the depart- 
ment, with space for noting removals, deaths, or any 
other necessary record. The remembrance is sometimes 
a birthday card, a picture, or a little book, but more 
commonly it is a letter. Many teachers, like Miss 
Annie S. Harlow, of Bethany Presbyterian Sunday- 
school, Philadelphia, write a ‘special letter to each child, 
suited to the individual need or experience. Miss Har- 
low has had in mind, in some letters, to correct a par- 
ticular fault. She has also at times pasted across the 
top of her letter-sheet little colored embossed figures of 
boys and girls in a row, an inch high, the number of 
figures used corresponding with the number of years to 
which the recipient of the letter has attained. These 
colored figures can be purchased in sheets for a few 
cents, and some passing reference is made, in the letter, 
to these ‘‘ merry little people."’ 


Primary 
Birthday Letters 


Oo 


A plan for keeping in touch with the 
absent pupil is to prepare for him a 
written report of the lesson as it was 
presented to the class during his absence, bringing out 
the points, suggestions, new thoughts, and even the 
inquiries, with their answers, as far as possible, noting, 
with special emphasis, those verses which convey the 
central truths and practical teachings.- This involves 
labor, but it is ascertained that the pupil in receipt of 
such a report is able to fill his place intelligently on next 
Sunday, becoming a help, rather than a hindrance, to 
the class workings. 


Lesson Reports 
to Absentees 


—— 
; 

It is no easy matter to find or make 
a suitable child’s catechism. In the 
First Congregational Sunday-school 
of Germantown (Philadelphia) one has been recently 
made, and printed as a little eight-page book. The 
preface says: ‘‘ This question-book is intended to fur- 
nish the scholars of the primary department with a brief 
statement of a few great truths of Scripture, and at the 
same time provide a standard of admission to advanced 
classes.’ It includes also the Lord's Prayer, the Beati- 
tudes, the Ten Commandments, and the Apostles 
Creed. 


Question-Book for 
Primary Graduation 
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Lesson Calendar 
Third Quarter, 1897 


x. July 4.—First Converts in Europe ..... my ae ee Acts 16 : 6-15 
2. July rx.—Paul and the Philippian Jailer... ..... Acts 16 : 22-34 
3. July 18.—Paul at Thessalonica and Berea ....... Acts 17: 1-12 
4. Juty 25.—Paul Preaching in Athens ..... Acts 17: 22-34 
5. August r.—Paul’s Ministry in Corinth. ........ Acts 18: 1-11 
6. August 8.—Working and Waiting for Christ . 1 Thess. 4:9.t0 5:2 
7. August 15.—Abstaining for the Sake of Others ..... 1 Cot. 8: 1-13 
8. August 22.—The Excellence of Christian Love . . . . 1 Cor. 13: 1-13 
g. August 29.—Paul Opposed at Oe ek ae Acts 19: 21-34 
10. September 5.—Gentiles Giving for Jewish Christians . . 2 Cor. 9: 1-11 


1x. September r2.—Christian Living... ..... 4-5 Rom, 12: 9-21 
12. September 19.—Paul’s Address to the Ephesian Elders , Acts 20; 22-35 
13 September 26.—Review. 


EX 
Outline Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
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Study 30.—Paul’s Third Missionary 
Journey 


Acts 18 : 23 to 21:16. A.D. 55-58. Asia Minor, Greece. 


SECTION I.—REVISITATION IN GALATIA, AND New Work 
IN Epuesus (Acts 18: 23 to 19 : 20. A.D. 55-57. 
Galatia, Ephesus). 

The third missionary journey followed the second, perhaps, 
within a year. Its chief object seems to have been a long 
period of work in Ephesus, from which the whole province of 
Asia could be reached. From this work Paul had been de- 
terred by Providence on his second tour, but he planned to 
perform it as soon as cifcumstances permitted (Acts 18 : 21). 
On the way to Ephesus he revisited the churches in the region 
of Galatia and Phrygia. In Ephesus, Paul worked three 
months among the Jews, with good success comparatively. 
Then, because .of Jewish hostility, he began work among the 
Gentiles. For two years he gave daily instruction in the gos- 
pel at one of the secular schools of the city. This was 
perhaps the most elaborate and systematic presentation of 
Christianity which Paul had yet made anywhere, and to it was 
probably due in large measure the fact that in the second 
century the province, of Asia was the stronghold of aay; 
I, ANALYSIS OF THE MATERIAL. 

1. Revisitation of the churches in Galatia (18 : 23). 

2. The work of Apollos in Ephesus and Corinth (18 : 24-28), 

3- Paul gives baptism to certain Ephesians (19 : 1-7). 

4. The long period of work and teaching in Ephesus 
(19 : 8-20). 

Let the student write out from memory, in their order, the 
important facts recorded in these verses. 

II, WoRD AND PHRASE Stvpy. 

What is meant (v. 23) by ‘the region of Galatia and 
Phrygia’’? Trace on the map the journey of Paul from 
Syrian Antioch to Ephesus. What is known of Priscilla and 
Aquila? Explain the phrases (vs. 25, 26), ‘“‘the way of the 
Lord,’’ **the way of God.’’ What was the nature of this 
speaking with tongues ? (v. 6; comp. 1 Cor. 12-14.) Explain 
the phrase (v. 9) ‘‘hardened and disobedient, speaking evil 
of the Way.” What is meant by the ‘school of Tyrannus ”’ ? 
With verses 11 and 12 compare Acts § ; 12-16, Explain the 
meaning of verse 15. 

Ili. Topics For CONSIDERATION. z 

1. The Plan of the Third Journey, How \ong after the 
second tour was the third begun? What churches did Paul re- 
visit at the outset? What important district did he intend to 
evangelize thoroughly on this tour? (Acts 16:6; 18 : 21.) 
Did he also plan work in Illyricum (Rom. 15 ; 19) and revisi- 
tation of the churches in Greece? Had he also in mind Rome 
and the far west? (Acts 19 : 21; Rom. 15 : 19, 23.) 

2. Apollos and his Work. Ascertain all that can be known 
about Apollos previous to his arrival in Ephesus. Consider 
his two greatest qualifications (v. 24) as a teacher, eloquence 
and learning in the Scriptures. What did he teach (v. 25) 
about Jesus? Why did he not know the full gospel story ? 
Who taught it to him? Why did he leave Ephesus, and to 
what place did he go? Consider his work in Corinth (1 Cor 
1:12; 2:4; 3:4-10)., 

3- Johannine and Christian Baptism. What was the 
significance of John’s baptism? (Matt. 3 : 6,11; Acts 19:4). 
Did Jesus personally use baptism in his ministry ?. Why did the 
disciples afterward use it? (Matt. 28:19.) Explain the dif- 
ference (Acts 19 : 4-6) between the baptism of John and the 
baptism into Jesus. What peculiar manifestations accompa- 
nied = baptism of the Holy Spirit ? 
apo Ephesus. Learn all you can 


Oro. 2. ‘ — es 
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about the city of Ephesus as it then was. Did Paul work first 
among the Jews here, as in other places? Had he been in- 
vited to do so? (Acts 18: 19-21.) What success did he 
have? Why did he leave them to work among the Gentiles 
of the city? (v.9; 20:19.) -Where did he carry on his 
teaching? For how long? What was the nature of this 
daily instruction ? What result had these two years of work 
at Ephesus? (v. 10.) How was Christianity spread from here 
throughout the province of Asia? What of Paul’s miracle- 
working here? Recount the incident of the Jewish exorcists. 
Why did they undertake to use the name of Jesus? What 
great results followed their overthrow ? 


REX 
Lesson 4, July 25, 1897 


Paul Preaching in Athens 


GOLDEN TEXT: God is a Spirit: and they that worship him 
must worship him in spirit and in truth.—John 4 : 24, 


(Acts 17 ; 22-34. Memory verses : 24-27.) 
e Read Acts 17 : 13-21. 


COMMON VERSION REVISED VERSION 
22 ¥ Then Paul stood in the 22 And Paul stood in the midst 
midst of Mars’ hill, and said, Ye of the Areopagus, and said, 
men of Ath’ens, I perceive that Ye men of Athens, in all 
in all things ye are too super- things I perceive that ye are 
stitious. somewhat 1 superstitious. 
23 For as I passed by, and 23 For as I passed along, and 
beheld your devotions, I found observed the e objects of your 
an altar with this inscription, worship, I found also an 
TO THE UNKNOWN GOD. altar with this inscription, 
Whom therefore ye ignorantly 2TO AN UNKNOWN GOD. 
worship, him declare I unto you. What therefore ye worshi 
24 God that made the world in ignorance, this set I fort 
and all things therein, seeing 24 unto you. The God that 
that he is Lord of heaven an made the world and all things 
earth, dwelleth not in temples therein, he, being Lord of 
made with hands ; heaven and earth, dwelleth 
25 Neither is worshipped with not in * temples made with 
men's hands, as though he 25 hands; neither is he served 
needed any thing, seeing he by men’s hands, as though 
giveth to all life, and breath, and he needed anything, seeing 
all things ; he himself giveth to all life, 
26 And hath made of one and breath, and all things ; 
blood all nations of men for to 26 and he made of one every 
dwell on all the face of the nation of men for to dwell on 
earth, and hath determined the all the face of the earth, 
times before appointed, and the having determined ¢heiry ap- 
bounds of their habitation ; inted seasons, and the 
27 That they should seek the unds of their habitation ; 
Lord, if haply they might feel 27 that they should seek God, 
after him, and find him, though if haply they might feel after 
he be not far from every one of him, and find him, though he 
us: is not far from each one of 
28 For in him we live, and 28 us: for in him we live, and 
mgve, and have our being ; as move, and have our being ; 
certain also of your own poets as certain even of your own 
have said, For we are also his poets have said, For we are 
offspring. 29 also his offspring. Being 
29 Forasmuch then as we are then the offspring of God, 
the offspring of~God, we ought we ought not to think that 


not to think that the Godhead is *the Godhead is like anto 
like unto gold, or silver, or gold, or silver, or stone, 
Stone, graven by art and man’s graven by art and device of 


device. 30 man. 
30 And the times of this ig- 
norance God winked at; but 
now commandeth all men every mandeth men that they 
where to repent : should all everywhere re- 
31 Because he hath aeewne 31 pent: inasmuch as he hath 
a day, in the which he will judge appointed a day, in the 
the world in righteousness by 
that man whom he hath or- 
dained ; whereof he hath given 
assurance unto all men, in that dained ; whereof he hath 
he a. raised him from the given assurance unto all 
dead men, in that he hath raised 
32 q And wher they heard of him from the dead. 
the resurrection of the dead, 32 Now when they heard of 
some mocked : and others said, the resurrection of the dead, 
We will hear thee again of this some mocked; but others 
matter. said, We will hear thee con- 
33 So Paul departed from 33 cerning this yet again. Thus 
among them. Paul went out from among 
owbeit certain men clave 34 them. But certain men clave 
unto him, and believed : among unto him, and believed: 
the which was Di-o-ny’si-iis the among whom also was Diony- 
Ar-e-dp’ a-gite, and a women sifis the Areopagite, and a 
named Dam’a-ris, and others woman named Damaris, and 
with them. others with them. 


The times of igno- 
rance therefore God over- 
looked ; but now he 5com- 


which he will judge the 
world in righteousness’ by 
8the man whom he hath or- 


w 





10r, religions 2*Or, TO THE UNKNOWN GOD. *#Ot, sanctuaries 
*Or, that which is divine *Some ancient authorities read declareth to 
men. *%Gr. the inhabited earth. 1Gr. in. *Or, a man 


The American Revisers would substitute “ very -eligious "’ for “ some- 
what superstitious” in verse 22, and put the present text in the margin. 


KY 
Lesson Plan and Analysis 


Topic OF THE QUARTER: The Church at Work. 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER : 
gether with God.—1 Cot. 3: 9. 


We are labourers to- 


Lesson TOPIC: Proclaiming the True God. 


1. God Prociaimed, vs. 22-26. 
2. Duty Declared, vs. 27-31. 


OUTLINE: 
3. Response Recorded, vs. 32-34. 


DaiLy Home READINGs : 


M.—Acts 17: 16-21. The new doctrine. 
«T.—Acts 17: 22-34. Paul preaching at Athens. 
W.—Isa. 40: 9-17. The mighty God. 

T.—Isa. 40: 18-26. Incomparable. 
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P.—Jer. 10; t<12. The true God. 
S.—John 4: 19-26. God is a spirit. 
S.—2 Cor. 5: 1-10, Judgment by Christ. 
(These Home Readings are the selections of the International _Bible 
Reading Association.) 


D... 


Lesson Analysis 


I. GOD PROCLAIMED. 
1. As Known : 


What... ye worship in ignorance, this set 1 forthunto you (23). 
Let him. . 4 1% in this, that he. . . knoweth me (Ver. 9 : 24). 
They should know thee the only tue ‘God (John 17 : 3). 


2. As Creator : 
God that made the world and all things therein (24). 
God created the heaven and the earth (Gen, 1 : r). 
a who made the heaven and the earth and the sea (Acts 
: 15). 
3- a Sovereign : 
He, being Lord of heaven and earth (24). 
He isa oe a over all the earth (Psa. 47 : 2). 
O Father, Lord of heaven and earth (Matt. 11 :'25). 
4- As Illimitable : 
He... dwelleth not in temples made with hands (24). 
The heaven of heavens cannot contain thee (1 Kings 8 : 27). 
The Most High dwelleth not in houses (Acts 7 : 48 a 
5- As Independent : 
Neither is he served... as though he needed anything (25). 
I will take no bullock out of thy house (Psa. 5 : 9). 
Who worketh all things after the counsel of his will (Eph. 1: 3r), 
6. As Benevolent : 
- He himself giveth to all life, and breath, and all things (25). 
Thou art good, and doest good (Psa. 119 : 68). 
God, who giveth us richly all things to enjoy (1 Tim, 6 : 17), 


II, DUTY DECLARED, 
1. To Seek God : 
They should seek Gog,’... and find him (27). 


Seek ye the I,ord while he may be found (Isa. 55 : 6). 
Seek, and ye shall find (Matt. 7 : 7). 


2. To Honor God : 
We ought not to think that the Godhead is like unto gold (29), 
Them that honor me I will honor (1 Sam, 2 : 30). 
He that honoreth not the Son honoreth not the Father (John 
5 : 23). 
3- To Prepare for Judgment : ‘ 
Repent: inasmuch as he... will judge the ati (30, 31). 
Prepare to meet thy God, O Israel (Amos 4 : 
We make it our aim, ... to be well- shaung: anne him (2 Cor. 
5:9). 
Ill, RESPONSE RECORDED, 
1. Mockery : 
When they heard of the resurrection... some mocked (32). 
But they mocked the messengers of God (2 Chron. : 16). 
He shall... be mocked, and shamefully entreated (Luke 18 : 32), 


2. Postponement : 
Others said, We will hear thee concerning this yet again (32). 


I will follow thee, Lord ; but first suffer me (Laks 9 : 61). = 
Go thy way for this time (Acts 24 : 25). 


3- Acceptance: 
But certain men clave unto him, and believed (34). 
Orpah kissed her mother in law ; but Ryth clave unto her (Ruth 
I : 14). 
ee company of the priests were obedient to the faith (Acts 
:7). 


a 


Verse 23.—'‘To an unknown god.’’ (1) The gods of ancient 
Greece ; ta) The God of apostolic teachers.-~—(1) ‘The uncertainties 
of paganism ; (2) The certainties of Christianity. 

Verse 25.—‘* He himself giveth to all life, and breath, and all 
things (1) The supreme Giver; (2) The needy beneficiaries ; 
(3) Fhe generous gifts. 

Verse 27.—‘' That they should seek God.’ 
God ; (2) poy for God ; (3) Resting in God. 

Verse 30.—*' Now he commandeth men that they should all 
ccetreiee repent.” Repentance demanded (1) Of all men}; (2) 

all places ; (3) By Mgnes ah himself. 

Verse 31.—"' He will judge the world in righteousness by the 
man whom he hath ordained."’ (1) The supreme Ruler ; (2) The 
ordained Executive ; (3) The governing principle ; (4) The com- 
prehensive judgment. 


(1) Estranged from 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


NTERVENING Events.—The opposition at Berea, insti- 
gated by Jews from Thessalonica. Paul’s withdrawal to 
the sea, Silas and Timothy remaining at Berea. Paul is 
brought to Athens, probably by sea, about two hundred and 
fifty miles distant. To Silas and Timothy a message was sent 
to come to Paul, but it is uncertain when and where they first 
rejoined him. At all events, Paul was alone at Athens, but 
with an earnest desire to return to Macedonia. His strongest 
emotion in this city of ‘‘ culture ’’ was painful indignation at 
the indications of idolatry. He therefore reasoned with the 
Jews and the proselytes in the synagogue, and also every day 
in the market-place with those that met with him, in true 
Athenian fashion. Some Epicurean and Stoic philosophers 
encountered him. Some vf them in scorn called him a 
**babbler,’’—a slang term, meaning ‘‘ seed-picker,’’ applied 
to a fluent talker who retails trifles that he has picked up. 
Others said, ‘‘ He seemeth to be a setter forth of strange 
gods ’’ (that is, foreign divinities ; literally, ‘‘ demons ’’), ** be 
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cause he preached Jesus and the resurrection.’ The latter 
was a serious charge, similar to that made against Socrates. 
As a result, ‘‘ they took hoid of him, and brought him unto the 
us.’’ The usual view is that Paul was taken to the 
hill Of Mars (the literal sense of ‘‘ Areopagus’’), a rocky 
ridge facing the Acropolis, where the tribunal called Areopa- 
gus usually met, but that the inquiry was in no respect a 
judicial one, rather one of curiosity, as the parenthetical 
remark in verse 21 suggests, and as the conclusion of the in- 
quiry indicates (vs. 32, 33). Ramsay, while denying the pos- 
sibility of a formal judicial trial, regards the Areopagus (the 
court so named) as having power to examine those who pro- 
fessed to teach publicly, and that Paul was brought before 
this board of university examiners ; not on Mars’ hill, how- 
ever, since it was not suited for the gathering of a popular 
audience. 
Piacrs.—Athens, the most celebrated and cultivated city 
of Greece. 
TimE.—In A.D, 52; according to Ramsay, in August of 
A.D, 51. 


= 
Critical Notes 


Verse 22.—And Paul stood in the midst of the Areopagus: 
Or, ** the hill of Mars,’’ as in verse 19. The Revised Version 
admits of the reference either to the place or to the court, the 
margin in verse 19 according with the latter view. ‘‘ In the 
midst ’’ is suitable with either reference.— Ye men of Athens : 
A phrase familiar to all students of classical Greek.—/n a// 
things I perceive that. ye are somewhat superstitious: Or, 
**religious,’’ the American Revisers substituting ‘‘ very re- 
ligious,’’ with “‘somewhat superstitious’’ in the margin. 
**In all things’’ is in emphatic position. ‘More demon- 
fearing ’’ is the adjective used, which had no uncomplimentary 
Suggestion for the audience. As ‘‘ religious’’ in New Testa- 
ment English does not necessarily imply worship of the true 
God, it fairly conveys Paul’s meaning here, for the Athenians 
were noted for being ‘‘ very religious ’’ in their heathen way. 

Verse 23.—or as J passed along: Preferable to ‘‘ passed 
by.”’—And observed: The compound verb used is stronger 
than ‘‘ beheld.’’— Zhe objects of your worship: Not the acts 
of devotion, but temples, altars, etc.—/ found also: In addi- 
tion to the ordinary altars to recognized deities.—An a/tar 
with this inscription; Literally, ‘‘on which had been in- 
scribed.— 70 an unknown God: The adjective, coming first 
in Greek, without the article, is emphatic. ‘*The unknown 
God ”’ is an improbable rendering, and arose from a desire to 
identify the object of worship with the God of the Jews.— 
What therefore ye worship in ignorance: Or, **without know- 
ing,’’ the term corresponding to ‘‘ unknown,’’ and conveying 
no slight, as ‘‘ignorantly  does.— 7%is set / forth unto you : 
The neuter forms are better attested. ‘‘1’’ is emphatic. He 
could make known the full truth Which they, ‘‘ without know- 
ing,’’ had partially recognized by this altar. 

Verse 24.— Zhe God that made the world and all things 
therein ; The article is important, singling out the God Paul 
proclaimed as the Creator of all things.—//e, being Lord of 
heaven and earth: Ruler as wellas Creator. ‘‘ He’? is literally 
“this one.’’—Dwwelleth not in temples made with hands: 1s 
* not limited, as their mode of worship implied. The Greeks, 
with all their wisdom, never reached the idea of a personal 
God transcending nature. 

Verse 25.—Neither is served; Not * worshiped,’’ the 
word meaning ‘‘cared for,’’ supplied with what is needed. 
By men’s hands, as though he needed anything: This asser- 
tion of the independence of God, a necessary inference from 
what precedes, opposed the heathen idea of laying the gods 
under obligation by lavish gifts in their honor.— Seeing he 
himself: This is the true sense of the Greek.—CGiveth to all 
life, and breath, and all things; As the Giver of all this he 
is independent of all, yet his relation to his creatures is real 
and constant. This prepares the way for what follows. 

Verse 26.—And he made: **He”’ is introduced by the 
Revisers, because this clause is not parallel to the preceding 
one. ‘* Made ’’ is more exact than ‘‘hath made.’’ O/ one: 
** Blood *’ is not found in the earliest authorities, but is a cor- 
rect explanation.—Zvery nation of men for to dwell on all the 
face of the earth: This assertion of the unity of the race, 
though unpalatable to a Greek audience, was necessary to 
contradict the notion of different national deities.— Heving 
determined their appointed seasons: This God governs all 
nations, appoints their “ seasons’’ of prosperity and decline. 
—And the bounds of their habitation : Their place, as well as 
their *‘ season,’ is due to the plan of the Supreme Ruler. 

Verse 27.— That they should seek God: **The Lord” is 
poorly sustained and inapt, for while Paul meant ‘‘ the Lord,’’ 
that is, Jehovah, to that audience he would not speak of him 
by-that term.—// Aaply they might feel after him, and find 
dim: Doubt is implied in “if haply,’’ but the responsi- 
‘bility of finding God is expressed. — 7hough he is not far from 
each one of us: A touch of Christian oratory. 
men’s ignotance of him makes him seem far off. 

Verse 28.— For in him : Proof of God's nearness from the re- 
lation of his creatures to him.—In vital fellowship with him, we 
Hive, and move, and have our being: Literally, “are."’ There 


He is near us ; 
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is a climax here ; life, motion, existence itself, depend upon 
this relation to God. As the independence of God had 
already been fully asserted, this statement cannot be taken in 
a pantheistic sense.—As certain even of your own poets have 
said, For we are also his offspring: Atatus of Tarsus (270 
B.C.) and Cleanthes the Stoic*(300 B.C.) use such language. 
‘*For’’ is part of the citation, not a part of Paul’s argument. 
** His’ (“thy ’”’ in ‘*Cleanthes’’) in the poems referred to 
Zeus (Jupiter). Paul uses the half-truth in heathen thought 
to lead to the entire truth. To these Greeks he became a 
Greek. 

Verse 29.—Being then; As the poets asserted. — Offspring - 
Emphatic.— 7he Godhead: ‘* The Diviney’’ the divine na- 
ture. A different term occurs in Romans I : 20.—Ar?t and 
device of man; Skill in execution, thought in planning. The 
sentence is arranged quite rhetorically in Greek. The argu- 
ment is @ fortiori, We devise and make these material 
images, etc., hence we are superior to them; but we are 
God’s offspring, therefore so much more is God superior to 
them. 

Verse 30.— The times of ignorance; ‘*This’’ is unneces- 
sary. The form of the Greek suggests a contrast.— God over- 
looked: He withheld punishment to some extent (comp. 
Rom, 3 : 25, 26). Fora fuller statement of the positive atti- 
tude of God to heathenism see Romans 1 : 18-32.—Agy now 
he commandeth men: The marginal reading of the Revised 
Version is that of the two oldest manuscripts. ‘‘He’’ is 
properly inserted to indicate emphasis. —7hat they should all 
everywhere repent: This rendering is due to a change of read- 
ing, and is preferable for other reasons. 

Verse 31.—Jnasmuch as he hath appointed: ‘* Because”? is 
not well supported, The verse introduces the fact in accor- 
dance with which God mow commands universal repentance. 
This fact is also a motive to repentance.—A day in the which he 
will judge the world: ** The inhabited earth.’’ It is proba- 
ble, though not certain, that the day of final judgment is 
meant.—ln righteousness: In a way to display God’s right- 
eousness.—By the man whom he hath ordained: Greek, ‘‘in 
aman;’’ that is, in the person of a Man who in this judg- 
ment will represent the righteous God, ‘‘ The man”? is less 
literal. Who this man was, Paul begins to declare.— Whereof 
he hath given assurance unto all men, in that he hath raised 
him from the dead: The Greek is terse: ‘‘ Presenting assur- 
ance to all by raising him from the dead.’’ ‘* Assurance ”’ is 
literally ‘‘ faith ;’’ here a ground of-belief. Having reached 
this central fact of Christian teaching, Paul is interrupted. 
The address is wonderful, but it is incomplete. 

Verse 32.—Now when they heard of the resurrection of the 
dead: The Greeks did not believe in the resurrection ; most 
of their philosophers derided the notion. To this day, philo- 
sophical minds are disposed to reject it. The fact of our 
Lord’s resurrection remains the all-sufficient proof.— Some 
mocked: As was natural.— But others said, We will hear thee 
concerning this yet again: Probably only a more courteous 
way of rejection. The two utterances cannot be assigned to 
the Epicureans and Stoics respectively, Any Athenian 
audience might respond in these two ways. 

Verse 33.— 7hus : In this fashion, with this reception of his 
message.— Paul went out from among them: From the place 
and audience. This shows there was no formal trial. 

Verse 34.—But certain men clave unto him: A few joined 
themselves to him, the term suggesting a contrast to the 
previous verse.—Among whom also was Dionysius the Are- 
opagite: A member of the court of Areopagus, and therefore 
a person of distinction. Tradition makes him the first bishop 
of Athens, and a martyr, and some writings of a much later 
age have been attributed to him.—Aad a woman named 
Damaris ; Otherwise unknown ; certainly not the wife of 
Dionysius ; probably mentioned as the only woman convert. 
The name may be a corrupted form of Damalis (‘* heifer ’’). 
She may have been a foreigner (possibly a courtesan), since 
Athenian women did not appear in public assemblies.— And 
others with them: Evidently Paul had comparatively little 
success at Athens. A population curious and critical rather 
than earnest furnished a barren field for the gospel. 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


RIVEN from Thessaly as he had been from Macedonia, 
Paul, now about forty-three years old, hurriedly took 
passage to Athens in a coasting-vessel from the port nearest 
Berea, leaving his companions to follow him when they could. 
No scenery than that amidst which he sailed to the south 
could be more interesting, from its many associations ; but 
Paul seems to have cared little for any landscapes, for he sel- 
dom or never draws his comparisons from nature, or alludes 
to it, but, turns, rather, like the city man he was, to illus- 
trations from the details of daily life. 
In Athens, however, the human interests greatly excited 
him, for though he-had at Tarsus seen a mob of idol statues, 
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they were as nothing compared to the hundreds which still 
adorned Athens, even in the poverty and decay into which it 
had long fallen. From the top of the Acropolis the gigantic 
image of Athené by Phidias, spear in hand, glittered afar ; 
the market-place, the colonnades extending from it, and every 
street, and the front of every temple, had their own divinities 
or heroes, in bronze or marble. The citizens had been famed 
from before the days of Sophocles for their piety and reve- 
rence to the gods (C(Edipus Colonéus, Act II, Scene 3), and, 
indeed, like some other communities, had altars to ‘‘ The 
Unknown God,’’ for any votaries who had, as they thought, 
received favors from some divinity whose name they had not 
learned, or for those who dreaded lest, notwithstanding the 
crowd of deities they honored, some one might have been 
overlooked, 

There was virtually no trade in the city, and the population 
—somewhere, perhaps, about 150,000, including a large 
majority of slaves—lived mainly, and, of course, very poorly, 
by their wits, the only flourishing occupation, it was said, 
being begging. Yet pride was as universal and even more 
pronounced than poverty; for Athens was the eye of the world 
as to ‘‘ wisdom,’’ in the opinion of its people, and of antiquity 
generally, and every citizen fancied himself more or less a 
philosopher. Tourists, students, imperial grants, and endow- 
ments of temples, lecture-halls, and other objects, were the 
main dependence of the ‘*‘ university city.’’ All this had 
fostered the love of the Greek to hear his own voice, and his 
delight in wordy strife was heightened by the opportunities 
daily afforded of disputing with any of the countless would-be 
men of letters, who discoursed hourly to any group they could 
gather, and were vigorously handled by eager tongues in their 
audience. 

Even Athens, however, had been invaded by the ubiquitous 
Jew, and Paul could abate his horror at the idolatry so ob- 
trusive around him, in the sympathetic atmosphere of a syna- 
gogue. But he was too wide souled to rest satisfied with this, 
and therefore, like the many ragged orators he saw each day, 
he went continually to the market-place to argue with the 
disputatious saunterers there respecting the gods whom they 
worshiped, and the one true God whom they ignored. 
When I was in Athens again last spring, this market-place, or 
‘* agora,’’ had been once more brought to light by excavation, 
and one could see the pillars of the arcades under which the 
great Hebrew missionary had discoursed. ” 

The teachings of the two rival schools of philosophy—the 
Stoic and the Epicurean—afforded ample matter for allusion, 
but Paul, as we see from his speech from the platform of the 
high court of the Areopagi—the Mars’ Hill of the Acts—did 
not fiercely assail either. His addresses were something new 
in Athens, and among such insatiable quidnuncs anything new 
was a charity. Nothing would content them, therefore, but 
his going with them to the Areios Pagos, or, as we call it, 
Mars’ Hill, the elevation where the high court sat, to tell 
them more about the intellectual novelties he was broaching. 
The height thus honored is an outcrop of rock below the 
Acropolis, low on the upper, steep on the lower side, but even 
there not more, perhaps, than the height of a two-storied 
house. The flat space on its top would not hold more than 
about a hundred people, and hence we may suppose that, 
while he spoke from this, the crowd stood on the hill either 
above or below. 

His language was admirably suited to his position. Com- 
mending the religious feeling that prevailed, he identified him 
whom he proclaimed with the divinity they worshiped as the 
unknown God. He only seeks to throw light on a point on 
which they were desirous of it, and gladly recognizes that they 
were anxious to worship him who made the world and all 
things in it. Nor did he enter on the question of the person- 
ality of God. ‘* What therefore ye worship,’’ was his only 
definition, and his further discourse was only a warning not 
to think that the divine nature was like images of gold, or 
silver, or stone, graven by art and the device of man. He 
thus avoided offense either to the philosophers or to the hon- 
estly devout. The true God, the Lord of heaven and earth, 
was too great to dwell in human temples, or to be served by 
men’s hands, as if he needed anything, for he gave life-’and 
breath and all things to all creatures. Still more, he had 
made all men of every nation as members of one great family, 
all his children, that they might, in all the lands where he had 
placed them, seek after him and find him. Indeed, added 
Paul, this is easy, for God is not far from any one of all his off- 
spring,—to use an expression of certain of your own poets, — 
since in him each of us lives and moves, and has his being. 
Hitherto they had not known him, but he graciously -over- 
looked this, and only required that they should now, every- 
where, repent, since a day was coming in which he would judge 
the whole world by the man whom he had appointed to do so ; 
this being made certain by his having raised that future Judge 
from the dead, as a pledge that this judgment was coming. 

The frivolous crowd had listened attentively while nothing 
serious had been broached, but the idea of a resurrection of 
the dead and a judgment was too solemn for their tastes, and 
they abruptly stopped Paul’s harangue by a polite excuse that 
they would like to hear him again on this matter. 
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19, 1897 
«To the Greeks, Foolishness ” 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


<< ¥ AM become all things to all men,’”’ said Paul, and his 

address at Athens strikingly exemplifies his principle of 
action. Contrast it with his speech in the synagogue of Pisi- 
dian Antioch, which appeals entirely to the Old Testament, 


and is saturated with Jewish ideas, or with the remonstrance ~ 


to the rude Lycaonian peasants (Acts 14 : 15, etc.), which, 
while handling some of the same thoughts as at Athens, does 
% so in a remarkably different manner, There he appealed to 
God’s gifts of ** rain from heaven, and fruitful seasons,’’ the 
things most close to his hearers’ experience ;. here, speaking 
to educated ** philosophers, ”’ he quotes Greek poetry, and 
sets forth a reasoned declaration of the nature of the Godhead 
and the relations of a philosophy of history and an argument 
against idolatry. ‘The glories of Greek art were around him ; 
the statues of Pallas Athene and many more fair creations 
looked down on the little Jew who dared to proclaim their 
nullity as representations of the Godhead. 

Paul’s flexibilty of mind and power of adapting himself to 
every circumstance were never more strikingly shown than in 
that great address to the quick-witted Athenians. It falls into 
three parts: the conciliatory prelude (vs. 22, 23); the dec- 
laration of the Unknown God (vs. 24-29); and the procla- 
mation of the God-ordained Man (vs. 30, 31). 

1. We have, first, the conciliatory prelude. It is always a 
mistake for the apostle of a new truth to begin by running a 
tilt at old errors. It is common sense to seek to find some 
point in the present beliefs of his hearers to which his message 
may attach itself. An orator who flatters for the sake of 
securing favor for himself is despicable ; a missionary who 
recognizes the truth which lies under the system which he 
seeks to overthrow, is wise. 

It is incredible that Paul should have begun his speech to 
so critical an audience by charging them with excessive super- 
stition, as the Authorized Version makes him do. Nor does 
the modified translation of the Revised Version seem to be pre- 
cisely what is meant. Paul is not blaming the Athenians, but 
recording a fact which he had noticed, and from which he de- 
sired to start. Ramsay’s translation gives the truer notion of 
his meaning—‘‘ more than athers respectful of what is divine.’’ 
‘* Superstition ’’ necessarily conveys a sense of blame, but 
the word in the original does not. 

We can see the stranger wandering through the city, and 
noting with keen eyes every token of the all-pervading idola- 
try. He does not tell his hearers that his spirit burned within 
him when he saw the city full of idols; but he smothers all 
that, and speaks only of the inscription which he had noticed 
on one, probably obscure and forgotten, altar: ‘‘To the Un- 
known God.’’ Scholars have given themselves a great deal 
of treuble to show from other authors that there were such 
altars, But Paul is as good an ‘‘ authority ’’ as these, and we 
may take his word that he did see such an inscription, 
Whether it had the full significance which he reads into it or 
not, it ¢rystalized in an express avowal the sense of Some- 
thing behind and above the ‘‘ gods many ’’ of Greek religion, 
which found expression in the words of their noblest thinkers 
and poets, and lay like a nightmare on them. 

To charge an Athenian audience, proud of their knowledge, 
with ignorance, was a hazardous and difficult task ; to make 
them charge themselves was more than an oratorical device. 
It appealed to the deepest consciousness even of the popular 
mind. Even with this prelude, the claims of this wandering 
Jew to pose as the instructor of Epicureans and Stoics, and to 
possess a knowledge of the Divine which they lacked, was 
audacious. But how calmly and confidently Paul makes it ! 
And with what easy and conciliatory adoption of their own 
terminology, if we adopt the reading of verse 23 in Revised 
Version (‘‘What ye worship . . . this, etc.), which puts for- 
ward the abstract conception of divinity rather than the per- 
sonal God. 

The spirit in which Paul approached his difficult audience 
teaches all Christian missionaries and controversialists a 
needed and neglected lesson. We should accentuate points 
of resemblance rather than of difference, to begin with. We 
should not run a tilt against even errors, and so provoke to 
their defense, but rather find in creeds and practices an 
ignorant groping after, and so a door of entrance for, the 
truth which we seek to recommend. . 

2. The declaration of the Unknown God has been prepared 
for, and now follows, and with it is bound up a polemic 
against idolatry. Conciliation is not to be carried so far as to 
hide the antagonism between the truth and error. We may 
give non-Christian systems of religion credit for all the good 
in them, but we are not to blink their contrariety to the true 
religion. Conciliation and controversy are both needful ; and 
he is the best Christian teacher who has mastered the secret 
of the due proportion between them. 

Every word of Paul’s proclamation strikes full and square 
at some counter belief of his hearers, He begins with crea- 
ton, which he declares to have been the act of one personal 
God, and neither of a multitude of deities, as some of his 
hearers held, nor of some impersonal blind power, as others 
believed, mor the result of chasce, mor eternal, as others 
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maintained. He boldly proclaims there, below the shadow 
of the Parthenon, that there is but one God,—the universal 
Lord, because the universal Creator. Many consequehces 
from that fact, no doubt, crowded into Paul’s mind; but he 
swiftly turns to its bearing on the pomp of temples, which 
were the glory of Athens, and the multitude of sacrifices which 
he had beheld on their altars, The true conception of God 
as the Creator and Lord of all things cuts up by the roots the 
pagan notions of temples as dwelling-places of a god and of 
sacrifrces as ministering to his needs. With one crushing 
blow Paul pulverizes the fair fanes around him, and declares 
that sacrifice, as practiced there, contradicted the plain 
truth as to God’s nature. To suppose that man can give any- 
thing to him, or that he needs anything, is absurd. All 
heathen worship reverses the parts of God and man, and loses 
sight of the fact that he is the giver continually and of every- 
thing. Life in its origination, the continuance thereof 
(breath), and all which enriches it, are from him, Then true 
worship will not be giving to, but thankfully accepting from 
and using for, him his manifold gifts. 

So Paul declares the one God as Creator and Sustainer of 
all. He goes on to sketch in broad outline what we may call 
a philosophy of history. The declaration of the unity of man- 
kind was a wholly strange message to proud Athenians, who 
believed themselves to be a race apart, not only from the 
‘** barbarians,’’ whom all Greeks regarded as made of other 
clay. than they, but from the rest of the Greek world. It 
flatly contradicted one of their most cherished prerogatives, 
Not only does Paul claim one origin for all men, but he re- 
gards all nations as equally cared for by the one God. His 
hearers believed that each people had their own patron deities, 
and the wars of nations were the wars of their deities, who 
won for them territory, and presided over their national for- 
tunes. To all that way of thinking the Apostle opposes the 
conception, which naturally follows from his fundamental de- 
claration of the one Creator, of his providential guidance of 
all nations in regard to their place in the world and the epochs 
of their history. 

But he rises still higher when he declares the divine pur- 
pose in all the tangled web of history—the variety of condi- 
tions of nations, their rise and fall, their glory and decay, 
their planting in their lands and their rooting out,—to be to 
lead all men to ‘*seek’’? God. That is the deepest meaning 
of history. The whole course of human affairs is God’s draw- 
ing men to hiniself. Not only in Judea, nor only by special 
revelation, but by the gifts bestowed and the schooling brought 
to bear on every nation, he would stir men up to seek for him. 

But that great purpose has not been realized, There is a 
tragic ‘‘if haply’’ inevitable ; and men may refuse to yield to 
the impulses towards God. They are the more likely to do so, 
inasnguch as to find him they must ‘feel after him,’’ and that 
is hard. The tendrils of a plant turn to the far-off light, but 
men’s spirits do not thus grope after God. Something has 
come in the way which frustrates the divine purpose, and 
makes men blind and unwilling to seek him. 

Paul does not at once draw the two plain inferences, that 
there must be something more than the nations have had, if 
they are to find God, even his seeking them in some new 
fashion ; and that the power which neutralizes God’s design 
in creation and providence is sin. He has a word to say 
about both these, but for the moment he contents himself with 
pointing to the fact, attested by his hearers’ consciousness, 
and by many a saying of thinkers and poets, that the failure to 
find God does not arise from his hiding himself in some re- 
mote obscurity. Men are plunged, as it were, in the ocean 
of God, encompassed by him as an atmosphere, and, highest 
thought of all, and not strange to Greek thought of the nobler 
sort, kindred with him, as both drawing life from him and 
being in his image. Whence, then, but from their own fault, 
could men have failed to find God? If he is ‘‘ unknown,”’ it 
is not because he has shrouded himself in darkness, but be- 
cause they do not love the light. One swift glance at the 
folly. of idolatry, as demonstrated by this thought of man’s 
being the offspring of God, leads naturally to the properly 
Christian conclusion of the address. 

3. It is probable that this part of it was prematurely ended 
by the mockery of some and the impatience of others, who 
had had enough of Paul and his talk, and who, when they 
said, ‘‘ We will hear thee again,’’ meant, ‘‘ We will not hear 
you now.’’ But, even in the compass permitted him, he gives 
much of his message. 

We can but briefly note the course of thought. He comes 
back to his former word ‘‘ ignorance,’’ bitter pill as it was for 
the Athenian cultured class to swallow. He has shown them 
how their religion ignores or contradicts the true conceptions 
of God and man. But he no sooner brings the charge than 
he proclaims God’s forbearance. And he no sooner proclaims 
God’s forbearance than he rises to the full height of his mis- 
sion as God’s ambassador, and speaks in authoritative tones, 
as bearing his ‘‘ commands.’’ 

Now the hint in the previous part,is made more plain. 
The demand for repentance implies sin. Then the 
** ignorance ’’ was not inevitable or innocent. There was an 
element of guilt in men’s not feeling after God, and sin is 
universal, for ‘all men everywhere ’’ are summoned to re- 
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pent. Philosophers and artists, and cultivated triflers, and 
sincere worshipers of Pallas and. Zeus, and all “ barbarian ”’ 
people, are alike here. That would grate on Athenian pride, 
as it grates now on ours, The reason for repentance would 
be as strange to the hearers as the command was—a universal 
judgment, of which the principle was to be rigid righteous- 
ness, and the judge, not Minos or Rhadamanthus, but a man 
ordained for that function, 

What raving nonsense that would appear to men who had 
largely lost the belief in a life beyond the grave! The uni- 
versal Judge a man! No wonder that the quick Athenian 
sense of the ridiculous began to rise against this Jew fanatic, 
bringing his dreams among yer ee like them! And 
the proof which he alleged as evidence to all men that it is so, 
would sound even more ridiculous than the assertion meant to 
be proved. ‘*A man has been raised from the dead; and 
this anonymous Man, whom nobody ever heard of before, and 
who is, no doubt, one of the speaker’s countrymen, is to 
judge us, Stoics, Epicureans, polished people, and we are to 
be herded to his bar in company with Beotians and bar- 
barians! The man is mad.”’ 

So the assembly broke up in inextinguishable laughter, and 
Paul silently ‘‘ departed from among them,’’ having never 
named the name of Jesus to them, He never more earnestly 
tried to adapt his teaching to his audience; he never was 
more unsuccessful in his attempt by all means to gain some. 
Was it a remembrance of that scene in Athens that made him 
write to the Corinthians that his message was ‘‘to the Greeks 
foolishness ’’ ? 

Fallowfield, Manchester, England, 


ASA» 
Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


The Gem of Courtesy, Art, Oratory, Science, and Religion 


ONSIDERING the time, place, circumstances, and audi- 
ence, no human speech can be counted equal to that 
of Paul on Mars’ Hill. 

From the lofty site his eye ranges over sea, plain, mountains, 
and sky, as he says : 

1. God, Lord of heaven and earth, made the world, 

2. Dwells not in little manufactured sanctuaries, 

3. Needs nothing ; gives life, breath, all things. 

4. One God necessitates one race of men. Men are not 
(as these Athenians boasted of themselves) autochthonous, 
differing according to the different soil they spring from, but 
one as their Father is one. Jewish blood, Roman citizenship, 
Greek culture, and Christian grace, were all blended in the man 
who stood before them. But he was brother to the lowest slave. 

5. God determines the seasons, limits of conquest, and all 
concerns of nations, for the purpose that they should seek the 
Lord. This is the one end of Providence, manifested in a 
thousand ways as yet unknown, but to be revealed in due time, 

6. He is ‘closer than breathing, nearer than hands and 
feet.’’ 

7. Our best as children hints at God’s better as father. 

8. Overlooks ignorance and sends knowledge, Formerly 
men sought God, even the unknown, by sacrifices, etc.; but 
now God seeks men, 

g. The world is to be judged by one, a man in sympathy, 
a God in knowledge, 

10. Proof of man’s nature—dead ; of God’s power-—raised 
therefrom. 

Results, as usual; some mocked, some deferred—‘* will 
hear thee again ’’~-some believed. Which choice is ours? 

Greece had reached its best under its one ideal, that of 
physical beauty. Its wings could rise no higher in that thin 
upper air. It was already beginning to fall. If then a new 
and higher ideal could have been given, it would have started 
on a new cycle of advance. This new ideal was offered by 
Paul. It was perfect spiritual beauty, with immortality as the 
realm of development, Alas! It was not accepted, What 
if it had been? 

The cold disdain of those who were seeking to hear some 
new thing, was harder for Paul to bear than stones of a mob. 
So he goes on from refined Athens to Corinth,—the wickedest 
city known, 


University Park, Colo. 
KS 
Iilustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


E MEN: of Athens, in all things I perceive that ye are 
somewhat superstitious (vy. 22)! It is exceedingly diffi- 

cult to put into English the precise meaning of the Gretk 
word translated here ‘‘ somewhat superstitious.’’ Dr. Thayer, 
in his Greek-English lexicon, admhirably calls the word a ‘* kindly 
ambiguity.’’ In his use of the word the Apostle neither rep- 
robates nor commends the practice of the Athenians. And, 
at the same time, the use of the word by him would not at all 
excite in the Athenians hostility toward himself. There is no 
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suggestion of upbraiding in it, while at the same time it sets 
forth the fact of their idolatry. It was a word, on the Apostle’s 
lips, and in the circumstances, eminently tactful, 
cal lesson is extremely, important. 


The practi- 
As Christians we are not 
There 
Use the tongue of 


needlessly to offend in our speech with unbelievers. 
are tongues of velvet and of sand-paper. 
velvet. Do not excite needless opposition. I knew one who 
gloried in ‘‘ speaking the truth,’’ as he called it, hut he did it 
in such a jagged and blunt way that he was perpetually arous- 
So put the 


Politeness is a part 


ing unnecessary antagonisms against himself. 
truth that it shall win, rather than repel. 
of Christianity. It is a sweet and gracious thing to use tact 
for Christ. The traveler’s cloak, which the wind could not 
blow off, because, the harsher the wind, the more tightly he 
held to it, the sun quietly and genially warmed off. Bea 
gentle sun, instead of a blustering storm, 

To an Unknown God (v. 23). ‘*I am that which has been, 
which is, and which-is to be ; and my veil no mortal hath yet 
drawn aside,’’ was the legend describing God sculptured upon 
the pediment of one of the most famous temples of ancient 
Egypt. In Rome there is a wonderful fresco by Guido, called 
the Aurora. But is upon a lofty ceiling; trying to see it, 
your neck stiffens, your head grows dizzy. But a broad mir- 
ror has been placed upon the floor, Sitting down before that 
you may easily study the great picture reflected in it. There 
are no longer stretch, strain, dizziness, indistinctness, ina- 
bility. Nor need we think of God as unknown, Christ has 
drawn aside the veil. The divine yet human Christ is the mirror 
of Deity for us, bringing Deity down and making him intelli- 
gible. How can anybody be agnostic when Christ shines 
before us? We may know God in Jesus Christ. Here is 
blessed and satisfying knowledge ! 

And he made of one every nation of men (v. 26). Therefore 
all men are brothers. Here is the primal solution for all dif- 
ficulties—political and social, Recognize a real and essen- 
tial brotherhood, and such difficulties scatter, as the mists 
do before the sun. And, of all places, the Christian church 
should be she place of such recognition. Never despise 
another. Practice toward 
him brotherhood, you can do no nobler or holier thing. 

Though he is not far from each one of us (v. 27). Be sure 
of that. You need not take a long journey to find God. 
** Thou hast beset me behind and before, and laid thine hand 
upon me,’’ sings the psalmist. Besides, God has come near 
to you in Jesus Christ and by the Holy Spirit. Yield_your sin, 
and you will find God. When my mother was living, and I 
used to go home, she was always hovering with welcome for 
me, That is God’s heart. ‘* Dost thou fear God,’’ says 
Augustine, ‘‘ run to his arms.’’ 

As certain even of your own poets have said (v. 28). That 
is the advantage of being educated, and treasuring up things 
—you shall find argument and illustration to use for Christ. 
Literature is a kind of Bible. The great poets speak for God. 
Be determined to know somewhat of them,—Shakespeare, 
Milton, Tennyson, Robert Browning, Mrs. Browning, Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Whittier. Paul knew literature. Be deter- 
mined to emulate his example. As the diamond flashes light 
from its various facets, literature will give you various, delight- 
ful, enlarging vision. 
the great singers. 

But now he commandeth men that they should all every- 
where repent (v. 30). Heed that now. Men frequently per- 
plex themselves with questions about God’s past administra- 
tions, and so blur to themselves the imperial duty of the now. 
Nothing is more hurtful and unwise. 
in July because of last winter’s snows. Now is the accepted 
time for you, any way. Seize the precioug now, and fill it 
with repentance toward God and faith in Jesus Christ. 

dnasmuch as he hath appointed a day, in the which he will 
judge the world... by the man whom he hath ordained ; 
whereof he hath given assurance... in that he hath raised 
him from the dead (v.31). Though Paul would be beautifully 
tactful and exquisitely courteous, he would not hide the truth. 
Judgment, Jesus Christ, resurrection—as with a great bell, he 
makes such truths resound before these skeptical and some- 
times sneering Athenians. Be you true to the truth. Teach 
it lovingly and wisely, but fearlessly. Never mystify with 
pleasant but misleading perhapses. Somebody the truth will 

win, as it did, even out of such audience, when the Apostle 
spoke it. 

Philadelphia. 


God has made him your brother. 


Refuse to be ignorant of the great seers, 


You do not need a fire 


KSA 
Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


THENS had many things which it did not need, and had 

not the one thing which it did need. As a result of its 

hearing Paul, it decided to reject the thing that it did need, 
and keep those that it did not need. 

The things that it did not need were many. For example, 
it had one of the seven wonders of the world ; namely, the 
Parthenon. It was very proud of that. It had also many 
other architectural glories, which were not necessary to its 
well-being. It was a city of grand temples and monuments, 
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none of which were truly necessary. It had also many 
The city was so full of them 
that Paul was amazed at their number. But they were not 
It had also a rich literature, such as per- 
haps no other city of that time possessed, _ Of this, too, it was 
proud, and it plumed itself not a little on being the birthplace 
of great poets. It had a philosophy, too, of which it was 
proud, and numbered among its philosophers some very great 
names. In consequence of the possession of all these things, 
the Athenian held his head high, and despised all who came 
from other more barbarous lands. 

But Athens needed one thing direfully, and that was true 
religion. This it had not. Idolatry there was, to be seen on 
every corner, but of true religion there was precious little. 
Yet, when Paul preached to them the Fatherhood of God, and 
the salvation that came through a risen Saviour, they either 
laughed or mocked, and thought that he was most unreason- 
able. So they called him a 
‘*babbler ’’ and turned on their heels. It never seems to have 
occurred to them that to worship things that their own hands 
had made was much more foolish than to believe in a risen 
Saviour. So, satisfied with their own possessions, and not 
feeling any need of amything better, they went their own 
way, and left Paul to care for himself. They did not perse- 
cute him, simply because they cared so little for anything that 
was serious, Nevertheless there were a few, even in Athens, 
who accepted the truth, and received a blessing. 

From this, we may learn an important lesson. There are 
to this day many things which the world prizes, which are not 
needful for it to have, while, on the other hand; there is one 
thing needful, for which the world cares but little. Education 
is a fine thing, but it is not needful to eternal life. A man 
may be quite ignorant of many things, and yet be an heir of 
God. Art is one of the good things of this world, but a man 
may have his house full of it, and yet not see heaven at last. 
So too with philosophy and poetry, which are good each in 
its own way. Yet many a philosopher and many a poet will 
never reach heaven. Money is a good thing in its way, yet 
‘* how hardly shall they that have riches enter the kingdom of 
God.’’ What we need, is to learn the relative importance 
of things, and then see to it that, while we have the less im- 
portant, we do not miss the more necessary things. ‘Seek 
ye first the kingdom of God, and his righteousness,’’ and then 
have as many other things as you can. But do not seek for 
those and neglect to have this. Otherwise you will be like the 
man whose barns were full, but who was called to his account 
in a world where they were of no use to him. 


statues, of gods and goddesses. 


needful to the city. 


Resurrection was to them folly. 


New York City. 
ASA 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


(Editor’s Note.—Full information about this course of studies 
may be found in The Sunday School Times for January g, 1897. 
The Editor will send free to any one, upon request, a leaflet ex- 
plaining the course, and embodying suggestions for the conduct 
of a Bible class. But this leaflet is only suggestive, and each 
week's issue of The Sunday School Times will be needed by every 
member of a class that is following the course. Free specimen 
copies of any one issue of The Sunday School Times will be sent, if 
desired. A carefully prepared list of books, helpful for further 
study, with brief comment upon their scope and relative value, 
will also be sent free, upon request, to those who follow the 
course. The books themselves may be purchased from The 
Sunday School Times. Questions which teachers may wish to 
ask, in connection with their study or teaching, are invited by 
the Editor. When of sufficient general interest, they will be an- 
swered in the paper ; if an answer by mail is desired, a two-eent 
stamp should be enclosed.] 


(The references in the brackets are to other lesson helps in this 
issue of The Swnday School Times.] 


Acts 17 : 16-34. 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class., 

Read over without interruption the whole passage, Acts 
17 : 16-34. Then slowly reread it, noting (1) the impression 
which the artistic statues of Athens made upon the Apostle ; 
(2) his active participation in the life around him; (3) his dis- 
couraging reception ; (4) Luke’s satirical picture of Athenian 
manners (vs. 18-21); (§) the necessity of preferring the mar- 
ginal reading in yerse 22, if we have a care for Paul’s reputa- 
tion as a clever speaker ; (6) what Paul said about God ; (7) 
how he passed to the relation of men to God; (8) the reason 
for the comparative failure of his appeal (v. 32) ; (9) the suc- 
cess that he did achieve. 

II. Topics ror Stupy AND Discussion. 
[For the leader to allot in advance to members of the class.]} 

Books of reference (see Editor’s Note above). 

Ramsay, 237-252; Thatcher, 180-186; Vaughan, 385-394; 
Maurice, 282-292; Stifler, 164-171-; Taylor, ‘‘ Paul,’’ 258- 
276; Farrar, chapter 27 ; Conybeare, chapter 10; Iverach, 
106-114; Lumby, 221-231; Lindsay, 82-86; Plumptre, 275- 
291; Rice, 223-231 ; Hackett, 197-209). 

1. The City of Athens at the Time of Paul's Visit. (1.) 
What characteristics of the situation in which Paul found him- 
self does Luke hit upon with fidelity and appositeness ? [Ew- 
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ing: ¥§ 1-3, 5.) (2.) Was Paul right in regarding the 
numerous statues of the gods as idols in the strict sense of 
the term ? 

2. Paul and the Philosophers. (3.) Can we explain their 
action in bringing Paul ‘‘ unto the Areopagus’’ by a sort of 
contemptuous curiosity, or by malice, or by sincerity ? Riddle :- 
7 1.] (4.) Which seems most likely,—that Paul was sudjected 
to a trial before the council of Areopagus (Auth, Ver.), that 
Paul was taken up (sportively) on to the hill of Mars in order 
to address the Athenians amid sublime surroundings (Farrar), 
or that he was taken before the council, which met in the 
agora, in order to give an account of his teaching? (Ramsay.) 
[Riddle : vs. 22, 23.] 

3. Pauls Address, (5.) Was Paul’s address adapted to a 
popular or a philosophical audience ? [Riddle : v. 32. _Mc- 
Laren: § 1.] (6.) Does it read like the original address or 
an abstract of it? (7.) State the connection of thought in the 
address, guided by the following outline : (2) God’s relation 
to the world; (4) his relation-to mankind; (c) his nature; 
(@) his moral government of men; (¢) his purpose [Geikie : 
{ 6]. (8.) What may we suppose Paul would have said in 
conclusion ? [Riddle: v. 31.]  (9.) What are the great reli- 
gious ideas set forth by Paul in the address? [McLaren: { 2.] 

4. The Result. (10.) Was Paul’s work in Athens a failure ? 
[Riddle : v. 34. Hoyt: v. 31.] (11.) In what mood did he 
take up his subsequent work? (comp. 1 Cor. I : 17, 22-25.) 
[McLaren : last J.] 

III. THE LEADING THOUGHTS. 

The skill with which Paul tried to lead his listeners to the 
thought of a Saviour well illustrates the large-hearted liberality 
which could write 1 Corinthians 9 : 20, 21. 

This passage furnishes a good illustration of Paul’s remark 
(1 Corinthians 1 : 26). 

The best qualities of the Apostle Paul come out into bold 
relief in this narrative. 

Sabatier states that Paul in this address introduces a new 
and profound conception of paganism, recognizing that it 
represents an attempt to express the moral and religious con- 
sciousness of humanity (Ron. 1: 19), and thus must be given 
some recognition in a true philosophy of history. Is he right? 


New Haven, Conn. 


ASAE 


Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


D° YOUR scholars study the lesson at home? If not in 

the habit of doing so, giving the excuse that day-school 
lessons and Saturday games leave no leisure, there could be 
no better time than now, when school holidays begin, to 
awaken interest in such preparation. It is well to give out a 
week in advance some questions to be answered, facts to re- 
late, or information to bring relating to the subject of study. 
Few lessons give more opportunity for such exercise than this 
one, and dull indeed the scholar in an intermediate class who 
could not at this time tell’ something of Athens; past or 
present. Almost every teacher and scholars who have home 
assistance or interest can find illustrative pictures of statues, 
buildings, or scenes in and around the city whose fame for 
art, works of beauty, and scholarship, has been world wide.® 
Why did Paul and Silas leave Thessalonica? Were ‘the vile 
fellows of the rabble,’’ who had been moved with “ jealousy ”’ 
against Paul and Silas, satisfied with driving them from their 
own city? To what place did they pursue them? There 
were brethren at Berea who befriended Paul, sending him 
safely away, leaving Silas and Timothy there. 

Athens.—-Some of the brethren went with Paul to the sea, 
putting him safely on the vessel which carried him over the 
blue waters, past beautiful shores, to the city of Athens, south- 
east from Berea. (Use map, or outline his course of travel.) 
Others of his friends left Paul in the city, they returning with 
messages to Silas and Timothy, bidding; them come to him. 

Paul in Athens,—While Paul waited for his companions, 
he was not idle and not indifferent to all he saw and heard. 
When he walked the strange streets alone, he saw images and 
statues, busts, pillars in honor of different gods. Marble, sil- 


+ ver, gold, bronze, and ivory were all used in statuary or 


architecture to beautify the streets or to honor gods and 
heroes. There were pictures, temples, buildings, market- 
places. No doubt the members of your Sunday-school dass 
can mention renowned Grecian poets, orators, philosophers, 
whose names and records have come to us among those of the 
great ones of earth, Paul’s ‘spirit was provoked within 
him’’ when he saw on every street, sometimes every door- 
way, idols and images, which made “the city full of idols.’ 
Was Paul silent in these strange scenes? He went to the 
synagogue, and there he reasoned with the Jews. He went 
every day to the market-places where the people gathered to 
talk, for they loved ‘‘io tell or to hear some new thing.” 
They were’a gossipy set. Having no daily papers with sensa- 
tional items, they became busybodies, standing about, gather- 
ing and giving the latest news. Paul talked among them too, 
and some called him a babbler, others said he set forth strange 
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gods. How apt people are to charge upon others sins that : 









neediness, 
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they have themselves! The citizens of Athens, who had many 
thousands of strange gods before their eyes, thus accused 
Paul, who gloried in one Lord, one faith. 

Paul on Mars’ Hill.—The Grecian scholars knew it was 
no ordinary talker they heard, and they took him to Mars’ 
Hill (or, in Greek, the Areopagus), where they held court or 
discussed questions of philosophy and learning. They asked 
him, ‘‘ What is this new teaching? We would know what 
these things mean.’’ Paul was ready to meet them on their 
own ground, brave enough to begin with personal remarks to 
them,—‘‘ Ye men of Athens, I perceive that in all things ye 
are somewhat superstitious.’” They were too ready to be- 


lieve religiously in any god, and in every street-walk Paul had- 


seen by the number of gods their love of what they called re- 
ligious worship. He spoke to them of an altar with a strange 
inscription, that he had seen as he passed by, observing their 
objects of devotion. 

An Unknown God.—The superstitious Greeks had gods for 
every time and season,,but, lest some need or desire had not a 
separate deity, this one was provided to supply the need. 
Paul offered to enlighten their minds, telling them that what 
they worshiped in ignorance he would ‘‘set forth,’’ or show 
them. He told them what every Christian child could tell. 
Who made the world? Who gives life and breath to all? 
Who made all nations? Where does he offertodwell? How 
must he be worshiped? Does he want men to worship idols? 
Paul told of repentance, of Jesus Christ the Son of God, and 
of the resurrection of the dead. How did they receive his 
words? We do not know if they asked Paul to leave, or if he 
saw that they cared little for his teaching. Some men be- 
lieved his words. One man did so who was probably a lead- 
ing man in their courts; and one woman is named, but :no 
other word is said of her life or her work. Is it not enough 
if her name is written in the ‘‘ Lamb’s Book of Life’’? Are 
there any now to whom our loving heavenly Father is an un- 
known God? In this land of light and true wisdom are there 
not many who never seem to know God’s love and care, his 
tenderness to his creatures, his daily gifts, the joys he sends, 
the bloom and beauty of earth, the bird-songs, the varying 
seasons ‘‘ with food and gladness,’’ the constant proofs that 
he is ‘‘not far from every one of us.’’ Better than all, the 
gift of his Son, who says, ‘‘ Abide in me, and I in you,’’ for 
whose sake all sin and transgression may be forgiven. What 
man of trials, in the early ages of the world, said of God, in 
whom he trusted, ‘‘ Acquaint now thyself with him, and be at 
peace’’? 


Louisville, Ky. 
KSA 
Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Roxana Beecher Preuszner 


|* BOTH the preparation for and application of the lesson, 

the dialogue is the most useful instrument of communica- 
tion. By it seek to recall facts and truths already given, using 
only those which will lead clearly and successively towards 
the truth to be taught. Through it, in the application (the 
return io the individual) the truth must be exhibited in in- 
stances of daily life. 

In this lesson the following list of objects is offered as af. 
fording illustrations for it: A section map to which something 
is added every Sunday. The sand-table with its miniature 
lights to mark the course of Paul. A candle, leaves or flowers, 
pictures or statuettes of Roman gods. Use the folded hands 
to indicate worship. Light a candle, it gives light because it 
must after itis lighted; so Paul, after Jesus sent him, just 
could not stop going to every place where they would listen to 
his story of Jesus’ love. 

All people did not know the truth about God then, they 
thought there were gods of the sun, moon, clouds, trees, etc. 
Show pictures of Greek or Roman gods, recall what some 
people had thought Paul to be, what Paul knew. Did he 
have any trouble in telling his secret? The children may tell 
who tried to stop him, and point out places. 

Take Paul to Athens by boat, telling why he went that way 
and alone. Tell something of the beautiful city where he 
was waiting for Silas and Timothy, of the many images and 
altars in every street and park. To do this you must see and 
feel the beauty of marble palace, blue sky, and sparkling 
ocean. 

Tell the story of Paul’s defense of God, making prominent 
the great truth that God, the Creator, is the heavenly Father 
of all, and its consequent “ All ye are brethren.”’ A little study 
will disclose a good blackboard condensation which can be used 
by the class in repeating the story of who God is. Develop the 
truth that the father loves, takes care of, and helps train chil- 
dren ; there could be no children without a father. Boys and 
girls who call the same person father are brothers and sisters. 
Everywhere they pray ‘‘Our Father.’’ We are all brothers 
and sisters, Examples of how brothers and sisters should treat 
each other. If baby is hungry, and wants some of your 
food, what should a brother or sister do? Of poor children 
who need help. Knowledge of the sorrows of others does 
only good if it be accompanied by a well-directed effort to re- 
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lieve the wo; therefore you may use stories of the famine- 
stricken children in India accompanying these with a proposi- 
tion to collect money for them through the week, and to bring 
it next Sunday, or that some of the birthday offerings be ap- 
plied to their relief. Any of the missionary societies will 
forward and disburse such funds. 

The Golden Text may be treated as a method whole for the 
smaller children, no other lesson being given. With chalk, 
pencil or scissors in hand, or at the sand-table, suggest that we 
make something. We must think what we’ll make first, then 
make it. Show leaves or flowers. Before God made them, what 
did he do first? Ask for closed eyes, then for who can think 
and see how it looks at home or at grandmother’s. The think 
part of us sees things when eyes are shut, and it goes to places 
by itself while the body sits here. We cannot see that part of 
us, we call it spirit. We’ve seen fyany things here in this world 
that the heavenly Father first thought and then made (illustra- 
tions might be given or quictly shown so as not to interrupt 
thought), but no one here can see him. What must he then be ? 
The think part of us can go everywhere, the heavenly Father is 
like that; he can go everywhere, be everywhere, as near to 
us as the light or air, He loves us, God is love. The text 
tells in what way we must go to him and talk to him. Proper 
and becoming language to parents leads to reverence for the 
heavenly Father. 


Lawrence, Kan, 
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Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Merris Fergusson 


EE a 


GOD IS A SPIRIT. 





WORSHIP HIM 
SEEK HIM 
OBEY HIM 


IN. SPIRIT. 


THE FATHER SEEKETH SUCH. 























GoD HAKER. | 
WAN THF SEEKER. | 
JESUS REDEEMER. 

WHEN PAUL PREACHED, | 
MOCKED, | 
SOME Put ofr, —AND YOU? | 
BELIEVED, | 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


“ From Greenland’s icy mountains."’ 
‘We are living, we are dwelling." 

** Rescue the perishing."’ 

** Great is the Lord, who ruleth over all."’ 
** Repent, the Voice celestial cries.'’ 
“More about Jesus would I know."’ 


SAY 


Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 


EVIEW.—In what three cities of Europe had Paul 
preached? Why did he leave each of them? What 
had he accomplished in each of them ? 

2. AT ATHENS.—Whom had Paul left behind at Thessa- 
lonica? Whom at Berea? Why did he turn next to Athens ? 
What were some of the glories of that city ? 

3. THE UNKNOWN GoD (vs. 22, 23).—Where was Mars’ 
Hill? For what was it used? Paul may have spoken ‘‘in 
the midst of the Areopagus ;’’ what was that tribunal ? What 
kinds of gods did the Athenians worship ? 
were these gods? Why did they erect an altar to ‘‘the un- 
known god’’? Why was Paul’s mode of approach to his 
theme a wise one ? 

4. WE ARE His OFFSPRING (vs. 24-28).—How does the 
idez of God that Paul here presents differ from heathen ideas ? 
How does his picture of right worship differ from heathen 
ideas ? How does the doctrine of the brotherhood of ‘man 
spring from the Christian belief? Why is it a thought foreign 
to heathen religions? What must those Greeks have thought 
about the doctrine of God’s omnipresence? In what sense 
do all men live in God? But in what especial sense the 
Christian? Why was Paul wise in quoting from their own 


How numerous 
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poets? Who were some of the Greeks that had ‘felt after 
God ’’? 

5. REPENT (vs. 29-31).—What sorts of representations of 
diety were found in Athens? And what famous temples ? 
When does God overlook asin of ignorance? And how long? 
What are some of the reasons for repentance that Christianity 
urges ? 

6. WE WILL HEAR THEE AGAIN (vs. 32-34).—Why did 
the preaching of the resurrection arouse some to mockery? 
and others to the desire of hearing further? How was their 
procrastination proved foolish ? What religion now reigns in 
Athens? 

For the Superintendent 


1. Where is Paul preaching in t&aay’s lesson? 2. What 
did he say God does not dwell in.? 3. What did he say God 
is not like? 4. Where did he say God is? 5. What is God, 
then, and how is he to be worshiped? (Golden text.) 

a. 


Questions to be Answered in Writing 


[These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. They 
occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and blank space 
is allowed for the written answers. Send for free specimen copy to 
John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


1, Where did Paul go from Macedonia? 2. What did he 
tell the Greeks about God and temples? 3. What did he tell 
them about God and graven images? 4. What great fact 
about Christ did he tell them? 5. How did they receive this 
wonderful news? 


Boston, Mass. 
KY 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


‘¢ A S CERTAIN ALso OF YOUR OWN POETS HAVE SAID,” 
—Paul accurately says ‘‘poets,’’ not ‘ poet,’’ for 
amongst those who have come down to our own times the 
expression occurs, both in Aratus and Cleanthes, Aratus, 
like Paul a native of Cilicia, writes lines which may be 
almost literally translated thus : 
‘‘Doth care perplex? Is lowering danger nigh? 
We are his offspring, and to Jove we fly."’ 
Cleanthes thus begins his hymn to Jupiter : 
‘‘ Most glorious of the gods, immortal Jove ! 
Before thy throne we mortals bend with awe : 
For we thine offspring are."’ 
The College, Durham, England. 
a 
By the Rev. William Ewing 


‘* YE ARE SOMEWHAT SUPERSTITIOUS.’’—No city was ever 


more crowded with the external evidences of a regard for the _ 


divinities than Athens. Indeed, so plentiful were the statues 
of the deities and their shrines, that it was said, ‘‘It is easier 
to find a God in Athens than a man,’’ All the gods of Olym-+ 
pus were represented, and altars were also raised to Fame, 
Modesty, Energy, Persuasion, Pity, Contumely, Oblivion, etc. 
But the word used to describe the Athenian attitude to the 
gods is not ¢deosebeia (** the fear of God ’’), but detsidaimonia 
(‘*fear of the gods touched with superstition’’). This led to 
such actions as that of Nikias, who canceled certain orders 
given to his army because he thought an eclipse of the mooa 
betrayed the jealousy of the gods. 

‘‘To AN UNKNOWN Gop,’’—The Athenians dedicated 
altars to unknown gods, apparently lest any deity should feel 
slighted by. neglect. There may also have been shrines 
raised to the gods of particular places, whose names were for 
some reason unknown. During a great plague in Athens, 
Epimenides directed black and white sheep to be turned out 
from the Areopagus, and an altar to be built wherever a sheep 
lay down, to the god whom it might concern. Thus were 
the Romans accustomed, in earthquake, to cry to an unnamed 
deity, in the hope that the god whom they knew not might 
hear and answer them. Corresponding to the use made of 
this altar by Paul was that made of another by Demonax the 
Cynic, gaining the people’s ear by allusion to an object of 
popular devotion. There was a movement to introduce 
gladiatorial displays in Athéns. Demonax exclaimed, ‘* Do 
not do this until you have first thrown down the altar of Pity.’’ 

‘* DWELLETH NOT IN TEMPLES MADE WITH HANDs,’’— 
Standing on Mars’ Hill, the eye of the Apostle must have 
rested upon a unique variety of sacred buildings, triumphs of 
architectural beauty and artistic skill, reputed dwellings of the 
gods, which graced the city. Over against him on the 
Acropolis stood the far-famed temples of marble, which even 
in their decay present such a spectacle of magnificence. It 
was under the very walls of these splendid structures that the 
Apostle exclaimed, ‘‘ God dwelleth not in temples made with 
hands.’’ 

‘* WE OUGHT NOT TO THINK THAT THE GODHEAD IS LIKE 
UNTO GOLD, OR SILVER, OR STONE, GRAVEN BY ART.’’— 
The boldness here displayed by the Apostle is seen when we 
remember that he was literaily surrounded by stone effigies of 


. 
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the gods. The great treasure of the Athenians, the master- 
piece of Phidias, the exquisitely wrought gold and ivory pre- 
sentment of the virgin goddess, was sheltered by the stately 
marbles near by. One wonders if the outstretched hand of 
the Apostle may not have been pointed to the mighty brazen 
statue of Athene, which towered far above the Parthenon, 
and which, when the sun shone on polishec helmet and gilded 
spear, was seen from afar, like the protecting deity watching 
the city at her feet. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
KAY 
Sociological Notes 
By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


O UNDERSTAND the full force of the deisidaimonia, or 
fear of demons, which Paul charges on the Athenians, 
we must put ourselves into the place of the pagans and master 
their view of life. We commonly think of their religion as 
identified with the worship of a small number of beings called 
gods, whose names we get in any mythology. These names, 
in truth, stand only for so much of the world of higher powers 
as they had brought to a certain degree of intelligibility, and 
of which they had mastered the formulas. ' But 


‘ The life that haunts the emptiness 
And horror of the dark "’ 


was all around them, in shapes too various for enumeration or 
description. Thus our own forefathers had as known and in- 
telligible gods Odin, 
in Valhalla, who were comprehensible and rather sociable 
beings. But life was thronged on every side by beings less 
eminent, yet hardly less potent to help or harm those they 
loved or hated, and who might be stirred to love or hate by 
any chance act that they thought offensive in intention. These 
**followers,’’ as the people called them, were attached to 
localities, to houses or farms, to families, to whole countries. 
When Christianity was accepted, they rose and fled, but—it 
was said—showed their anger atthe change in various ways. 

Especially was life made miserable to the pagans by dread 
of the dead. The ‘“returners,’’ or ghosts, came back devoid 
of the kindly sympathies which had belonged to them before 
death. 
struction of the living, or as demons (not devils) to possess 
them, to supersede their minds and wills by those of the dead. 
The phenomena of Shamanism, which we find all through the 
Turanian (or Hamitic) races, from our own Indians westward 
to the Lapps of Norway, were everywhere recognized by the 
Aryan peoples as real, and the practices of the Shaman (or 
medicine-man) were adopted by charlatans and adventurers 
from these Turanian neighbors. Especially was this true when 
the Aryans of Greece, or of any country, began to lose faith 

_in their proper deities, which meant loss of faith even in the 
partial intelligibility of the unseen world. ‘+ Where the gods 
are not, the ghosts walk,’’ says Novalis ; and such practition- 

. ers as the Pythian girl at Philippi came to be in great demand. 

In the altar to the unknown God Paul saw a symptom of 
this disease, of the fear of the lesser and obscurer powers 
when the faith in the greater had died out. So he literally and 
exactly charges them with undue fear of demons. At the 
same time he saw in this an opening to proclaim the God who 
sums up in his person all the divine potency of the universe, 
and in whose being our being is rooted. The thought of an 
infinite deity, —‘‘ the god,’’ ‘‘ the divine,’’ *‘ the unbounded,’’ 
—was not unknown to Greek speculation, But, except in a 
few minds, it had not really struck root. Athens was full of 
proofs that it was too weak to regulate life and action. Paul 
appeals to one of these minds—Cleanthes—as he might have 
appealed to Anaxagoras or Socrates. Yet he proclaims the 
truth as new, in that it came with a nearness and an authority 
which it never had possessed before the Incarnation. He 
seeks to fill up the vacuum which loss of faith in Zeus and the 
other Olympians had left, not by something lower, as did the 
charlatans and mystery-mongers of his time, but by something 
transcendently higher. 

The term “‘ superstitious,’’ used by the Authorized Version, 
is not without warrant. The superstitions which characterize 
Christian communities are generally survivals of the reverence 
paid to these lower and dreaded powers of our pagan fore- 
fathers. Much even of the popular characterization of Satan 
in later times has this character, especially bis grotesqueness 
and his cunning. Thus modern superstition and the old fear 
of demons has the same root, and deals with the same class of 
beings. 

Philadelphia. 


Thor, Frey, Balder, and their associates 


They were reputed to come as vampires, for the de- 


” 


KAS» 
Lesson Summary 


ROM Berea, when opposition develops there, Paul moves 

on to Athens, There he resumes his accustomed labors, 

and, for a better hearing of his doctrines, he is led to the 
Areopagus, the intellecqual center of that most intellectual 
city. For his text he takes an inscription from one of their 
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own altars, and sets forth unto them the God whom they wor- 
ship in ignorance. This God he presents as the Creator of 
all, as Lord over all, as unfettered by temples, as independent 
of human service, as needing nothing, but giving everything, 
as Sovereign over all men, as Director of all events. For this 
God men should seek, In him all live. Of him no image 
should be attempted. All should heed his command to re- 
pent, for all must stand in judgment before the judge whom 
he endorsed by raising him from the dead. But this claim, 
that the dead have been raised, precipitates a crisis among 
Paul’s hearers. Some mock ; some defer further audience ; 
but some believe, and cleave unto him. 


mS... 


Added Points 


Occasionally God’s messengers stand in famous places, -and 
confront great opportunities. To meet these requires wisdom, 
skill, boldness, faith. 

To the alert observer suggestive sights appear everywhere. 
Interwoven as these are with life, they become ready vehicles 
of truth to men. “ 

No tongue can tell all about God, nor can any mind com- 
pass him; but what one does know, and can tell, must be 
used for goed to others. 

To such a one as God, the highest service of mankind is 
due. He should be sought, and exalted. Before him all 
should bow repentant. 

For every man an hour of righteous judgment comes. It 
is all adjusted and assured. Preparation for that hour is man’s 
most pressing need, 


Essays on Biblical Themes* 


NDER this general head may be grouped four vol- 
umes which contain neither sermons nor theo- 
logical treatises, but brief studies on particular parts of 
the Scriptures. Each volume has unity of subject and 
purpose, and each author has his own point of view in 
treating the matter he has selected. 

The most extended work, entitled Chosen of God, is 
by the Rev. H. W. Lathe. From the plain New Testa- 
ment statements in regard to the believer as God's 
chosen one, he seeks to deduce stich inferences and 
practical lessons as will promote the Christian life. In 
effect, he maintains this position, that too many regard 
salvation as ‘‘ the strength which God gives to help them 
save themselves,’’ instead of being, as it is, ‘* the work 


of God in the soul,’’ so that ‘ the believer is encouraged , 


to commit himself entirely to God, to be kept by him"’ 
(Preface). The emphasis is thus placed upon ‘the 
doctrines of grace,’’ as they are called, and the consist- 
ency of the whole method of applied redemption set 
forth. In the chapter on ‘‘ The Baptism of the Spirit,"’ 
the author, in common with a large class of teachers, 
dwells upon the ‘infilling’’ by the Spirit, the fitness 
for service from the baptism by the Holy Ghost. The 
torie is earnest and reverent, and the book will be useful 
for edification, though it represents almost exclusively 
one type of Christian experience. 
exist. 

Dr. Harsha, in Sabbath-Day Journeys, unfolds the 
devotional lessons of the thirty-third chapter of Numbers, 
that long list of names marking the stations in the desert 
journey of the children of Israel. The names are re- 
garded as significant, which is certainly the fact in many 
cases. The forty-two stations are treated in fifty-two 
brief studies, designed for Sabbath reading each Lord's 
Day in the year. The treatment is practical, and, as 
might be expected in a book constructed on this plan, 
much correlated matter is introduced to explain how the 
geographical terms have a devotional significance. Dr. 
Harsha seems to have avoided an overstraining of the 
mystical or allegorical method of interpretation, though 
the method he has chosen has dangers in that direction, 
especially when it is assumed that this record of actual 


Many other types 


* Chosen of God. By Rev. Herbert W. Lathe. 
Chicago and New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.25. 

Sabbath-Day wong fs A Study of the Thirty-third Chapter of Num- 
bers. By the Rev. ustin Harsha, D.D., Pastor of the Second 
Collegiate Reformed Chard of Harlem, New York City. 12mo0, pp. 275. 
Chicago and New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. §. 

Christ and the Cherubim ; Or, The Ark of the Covenant a T 
Christ_our Saviour. By J. M. P. Otts, LL.D. Introduction by 
cis R. Beattie, D,D. x2mo, pp. 64. Richmond, Va.: Presbyterian Com- 
mittee of Publication. 50 cents. 

The Shadow Christ: An Introduction to Christ Himself. By Gerald 
Stanley Lee. 18mo, pp. x, 150. New York; The Century Co. §1.25. 


r2mo, pp. 306. 


journeys is ‘‘a sublime and beautiful panorama of the 
work of grace in the human heart."’ 

A brief study of the typical significance of the ark 
of the covenant has been published by Dr. Otts, under 
the title Christ and the Cherubim, an introduction 
being contributed by Professor Beattie, of the Theo- 
logical Seminary (Southern Presbyterian) in Louisville, 
Kentucky. The key to this significance is properly 
found in the Epistle to the Hebrews, and the line of 
thought can be best indicated by the headings of the 
Successive chapters : ‘‘ The Ark of the Covenant a Type 
of Christ our Saviour ;’’ ‘‘ The Ark, in all its Parts and 
Contents, a Type of Christ in his Person and Redemptive 
Work ,"' ‘‘The Cherubim on the Mercy-Seat a Type 
of the Eternal Life of the Redeemed ;'’ ‘* The Cheru- 
bim and Flaming Sword at Eden the Prototype of the 
Ark of the Covenant ;’’ ‘‘The Ark, in its Successive 
Sanctuaries, a Type of Christ in the Church in all Dis- 
pensations.’’ In connection with the ‘‘ prototype,’’ Dr. 
Otts assumes, or inférs, much that is merely probable, 
not a matter of revelation. The evangelical doctrine 
which he maintains can be upheld without such helps, 
though for a large class of minds there is great satisfac- 
tion in the discovery of analogies that may be regarded 
as typical, 

In The Shadow Christ Mr. Lee does not treat the Old 
Testament facts and forms as ‘‘types’’ in the strict 
sense, but rather as foreshadowings of the greater truth 
to be revealed. They become to him material for the 
imagination, and his book is virtually a poetic handling 


- of some leading Old Testament characters as forerunners 


of Christ. The style and mode of thought are Emer- 
sonian ; the theology toward which the ‘‘ shadows’’ 
lead is not without its characteristic nebulosity, as the 
author intimates in what answers to a preface,—a piece 
of writing quite ‘‘Carlylese’’ in its sentences. As a 
collection of musings, the little book asks for attention, 
and its author lays claim to sympathy from kindred 
souls, One great merit of his monologs is the recog- 
nition of the intense ‘‘ humanness”’ of the Old Testa- 
ment revelation. But the conception of the Person of 
Christ that seems to underlie the references to the New 
Testament facts, is vague and unsatisfying. Perhaps/it 
was the author's purpose to present the Master thus, as 
more in keeping with the suggestions of the earlier rev- 
elation ; yet it would seem that the presentation of the 
‘«Shadow Christ’’ ought to have indicated more clearly 
the real incarnate Lord. 


o> 


The Word and the Book: Letters on the Higher Criticism. 
the Rev. John J. Elmendorf, S. T. D., 
Western Theological Seminary. (8vo, pp. 92. Milwaukee, 
Wis. : The Young Churchman Co. 50 cents. ) 


This is not so small a volume as the number of the 
pages would indicate, for the pages are large and the 
print close. It is a discussion of the familiar questions 
of the authenticity, the credibility, the inspiration, of the 
Scriptures, in view of difficulties raised by current criti- 
cism. It is in the form of a series of letters addressed to 
a person who is spoken of as Theophilus. The writer 
assumes that Theophilus, like himself, has a ‘divinely 
given faith’’ in the principal verities of the Christian 
religion, including the belief ‘‘that the writers of the 
Old and New Testaments were supernaturally guided by 
the Holy Ghost to write what they themselves could not 
have written, and may have very dimly understood."" He 
writes to this man, not as he would write to an agnostic, 
to lay “foundations for a doctrine of the Scriptures, but 
rather to one already having a doctrine, but who may 
need help in solving difficulties connected with it. The 
particulars discussed are necessarily trite, but are treated 
with ability and freshness. The author insists on the 
authority of the Church in the interpretation of Scripture, 
and attributes current errors in part to the neglect of 
this. He disbelieves in the view that the Scriptures are 
necessarily without error, but he is unwilling to admit 
the existence of actual error except on proof, and suf- 
ficient proof of such errors he regards as hard to find. 
Appreciating the scholarship of many with whom he 
differs, he charges them with a lack of sympathy with 
the divine word, which disqualifies them from judging it 
correctly. He says: ‘‘ Neither a man nor a book can 
be truly judged or criticised by one who is altogether 
out of sympathy with that man or that book. ‘Lack of 
sympathy, failure to find the right point of view, makes 
their best wisdom in criticism only folly. They might 
as hopefully try to find a mother’s love by dissecting her 
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and colleges. Mr. Bates, from abundant 
experience as writer and editor, points out 
the principles involved in winning the 
reader's attention and ministering to his 
pleasure, and gives excellent advice about 
applying them. His ‘‘talks’’ were 
originally given to classes in advanced 
English composition, and are thoroughly 
practical. The examples are taken from 
essays and novels, but his discussion of 
them bears application to other kinds of 
writing. 


corpse’’ (pp. 62, 64). He holds that one 
who in his inmost heart has felt the divine- 
ness of the written word need not be 
troubled at the negations of an unsympa- 
thizing criticism. There are many far 
more pretentious volumes that are less 
worth reading than these letters of Dr. 
Elmendorf. 





So 


The Earth and its Story. By Angelo Heilprin, 


Professor of Geol in the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of: Philadelphia. (12mo, 
pp- 267. New York, Boston, and Chicago : 
Silver, Burdett, & Co. $1.) 


Professor Angelo Heilprin has for many 
years conducted field classes in geology in 
and around Philadelphia, and lectured to 
popular audiences upon the subject. He 
has also, much more than most geologists, 
made extended travels and rapid surveys 
of wide areas. The practical result is that 
this geological text-book, intended for 
secondary schools, is devoted principally 
to what is known as ‘‘dynamic geology,”’ 
or those forces which have created the 
present surface of the earth. This is the 

ost interesting to ob- 
7 pitt le sad wd likely | in view of the possibility that they would 
to be of value in after life, to students | pened in transit. But they give a 
whose knowledge of geology will neces- | very distinct and painful prerape of the 
sarily be small. The book is profusely condition of the country and its native 
illustrated with photographs of geological | population. 
objects, —nearly all bits of scenery, cal 
but few of fossils. This is wise, because, | 
while few ever study fossils, all of us see | 
scenery ; and the book will be useful to | 
the general reader who wishes to know | 
what he has seen, as well as to the gene- 
ral teacher. 
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Letters from the Scene of the Recent Massacres 
in Armenia. By J. Rendel Harris and 
Helen B. Harris. With map. (8vo, illus- 
trated, pp. xii, 254. Chicago and New 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.25.) 


Nothing that Professor Rendel Harris 
writes can fail to be interesting, and this 
book shows that Mrs. Harris has the same 
quality. The book is made up of private 
letters, written from the afflicted country 
to Friends in England, who used their 
authors as a channel of relief to the sur- 
vivors of the troubles. The letters were 
written with studied reserve and caution, 
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The Pastor and the League. By the Rev. E. H. 
Rawlings. (16mo, pp. 71. Nashville: Pub- 
lishing House of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. Barbee & Smith, Agents. 
50 cents. ) 


It is the Epworth League of the Meth- 
| odist Episcopal Church which the author 
| has in mind. His book treats of the pas- 
| tor’s relation to the League in his church, 
Heaven Every Day ; Or, Common Sense Chris- | and of the way in which he can best pro- | 


| 
ianity. o- a d. (16mo, | ne ‘ : 
ok PXew York: Thomas Whittaker, | Mote its interests and its efficiency as an 
50 cents. ) ‘ organization. The writer is enthusiastic 


Mr. Seward has been working for many | jp his opinion of the value and possibili- 
years an the interest of a movement, in-| ties of this new movement. His book 
itiated by himself, called «‘ The Brother- | will help others to think as he thinks, and 
hood of Christian Unity.’’ Its aim is to | wit) tell them how they can help the work 
unite all Christians in a fellowship inde-| o¢ the League, and make it yet more 
pendent of creed, ritual, or government, 
with the single purpose of serving God 
and their fellow-men under the inspiration 
of the life and teachings of Jesus Christ. 
This book, while not written in advocacy of 
this or any other single movement of this 
kind, is distinctly in the interest of what 
the writer calls ‘‘common-sense Chris- 
tianity,"’— the leaving out of elaborate 
theological statements in the presentation 
of Christianity to the world, and the offer 
of the simple gospel. 


efficient in their churches. 








The Morals of Hunting | 


{Henry Benson, in Journal of Education.] 


O DO as you would be done by . 
only manly, but what sportsman 
would be willing to have an invulnerable | 
Jewish Homes | power to roam through the land joyfully 


BW 





killing or cruelly wounding such posite | 
as cannot.escape? How can huntsmen 
evade the charge of infringing upon the 
rights of those who raise fruits and grain, 


Readings and Recitations: For 
and Schools, Compiled by Isabel E. Co- | 
hen. (12mo, pp. 288. Philadelphia: Jewish 
Publication Society of America. $1.25.) 


While a liberal choice has been exer- 
cised by Miss Cohen in her selections for 
this volume, she has happily included 


' whose losses by insect ravages consequent G a d 
only such as might be of especial interest | upon the destruction of birds amount to | 00 


to those of Jewish nationality. Many of | millions annually, eliciting a multitude of | 
the best writers have found. their inspira- protests and the remonstrance of the | 


tion, in the history and literature of the | United States Government ? (See Circular | 
Jews. We find extracts here from the | 


~ ; No. 17, Agricultural Department. ) 
writings of Milton, Byron, Moore, Sir | Have people of finer feelings no rights 
Walter Scott, Addison, Leigh Hunt, Edwin which huntsmen are bound to respect? 


Arnold, George Eliot, Whittier, and Long- | Have those who love birds and who de- 
fellow, and indeed there is not an un-| light in the beauty of the agile squirrel 
known or obscure name in the collection. | and the graceful deer no rights? And do | 
The book is attractively printed and bound, they not own these creatures equally with 
and will doubtless be warmly welcomed | the hunter? ‘Should the song-bird be | 
by those for whom it is prepared. hushed, and field and forest be bereft of | 
half their charm, merely that a few selfish 
men may gratify an ignoble and cruel in- 
(amo, ppv sen < Kyl arg stinct ? Did the Creator, ‘*whose tender 
oughton, Mifflin, & Co. $1.50.) mercies are over all his works,’’ make | 
To write an English essay or story which these joyous and beautiful creatures for 
may be read with pleasure and profit isan | no wiser purpose than to gratify man's | 
art not yet sufficiently taught in schools | Savage propensity to torture and destroy ? | 
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Talks on Writing English. * By Arlo Bates. 
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Christ was merciful and compassionate ; 
he said, ‘ Blessed are the merciful," not 
the unmerciful, and he bade us, ‘‘Be 
harmless as doves.'’ Obedience is the 
test of allegiance. ‘ 

Now that harmful creatures have been 
exterminated, hunting is no longer excusa- 
ble ; and in view of the charm and useful- 
ness of birds, the beauty of the little 
people of the forest, the nobility of a 
gentle and compassionaté character, and 
the evil power of a bad example, he who 


| hunts for sport (!) is an enemy to society. 
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dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 
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package to a separate address at the rate of one cent 
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Convention Calendar. 1897 


Summer School of Primary Methods, 


BLS Blasi gS Tee |g 
Summer School of Primary Methods, 
Asbury Park, N. J. . . . . « July 5-10 


Colorado, at Fort Collins . Aug. 31-Sept. 2 
North Carolina, at Winston-Salem, August 24-26 
Missouri, at St. Louis . August 24-26 
South Carolina, at Camden . . August 25-27 
Nebraska, at — . «. +. » September 7-9 
Maine, at Bangor. ..... October 12-14 





Massachusetts, at Fitchburg . . October 5-7 
Pennsylvania, at Harrisburg . October 12-14 
Vermont, at Bennington . . October 19, 20 


New Hampshire, at Concord . . November 2-4 
Michigan, at Port Huron. . . November 16-18 
Utah, at Ogden . « « » November 26-28 
District of Columbia, at Washing- 

ton. . Nov. 30, Dec. 1 


British North America 


2. .July— 
. . October 19-21 

. October 27-29 
October 12-14 


Alberta, at Phas Sa 
New Brunswick, at St. John . 
Ontario, at Hamilton . 
Nova Scotia, at Spring Hill 


Co 


Bible Conference at 
Northfield 


HE Northfield conferences of the 
present year promise to be not less 
attractive than heretofore, as will be seen 
from the announcement by Mr. Moody 
following. The thrée conferences— for 
students, women, and Christian workers 
—continue almost uninterruptedly from 
June 25 to August 16. A number of new 
names appear this year among the speak- 
ers of the ‘‘ General Bible Conference for 
the promotion of Christian life and ser- 
vice.’ This is the text of Mr. Moody's 
circular-letter : 





DEAR FRIENDS AND FELLOW-WORKERS : 

I take more than usual pleasure in in- 
viting ministers of the gospel, Christian workers, 
and all believers in Christ, to the fifteenth annual 
gathering at Northfield for Bible study, prayer, 
and conference, July 29 to August 16. The time 
has come for believers in a whole Bible, a divine 
Christ, and a living Spirit, to join in an earnest 
and determined forward movement. 

Forty years ago God, in his mercy and love, 
called our nation to repentance. This was fol- 
lowed by a special awakening of the churches 
throughout the land. Everywhere the church 
was united in aggressive evangelistic work, and 
an open ‘sanctuary found a large attendance on 
weekday evenings. Pentecostal power came 
upon ministers and laymen, and in a short sea* 
son over half a million souls were brought to 
Christ. 

Many of the conditions which then existed are 











now present. Then, as now, material prosperity 














had failed, and low mutterings and complaining 
throughout the land foretold a crisis in our 
national life. Asa nation, we have disregarded 
God's laws, and been forgetful of all his bless- 
ings. We have murmured and complained, 
although we have been blessed with peace and 
health, and with material prosperity beyond all 
nations. What wonder, then, that vacant pews 
and depleted treasuries testify to the displeasure 
of God ? 

These things are giving earnest and thoughtful 
men deep concern, and there are not wanting 


tokens that the tide of indifference and unbelief | 


is turning. 

The great need of the hour is the preaching of 
Bible truth in the power of the Holy Ghost. 
The preaching of negations neither draws men 
nor builds them up into the likeness of Christ. 

Let us then gather together at Northfield this 
season for a special preparation for service. Let 
us be willing to be shown whatever may be hin- 
dering God's working through us, and then, by 
the study of his word and prayer, seek his bless- 
ing in our individual lives. 

Northfield stands for no theological hobby. 
As in former years, the only standard will be the 
Bible, the divine revelation of God to his people. 
It is no time now to discuss terms or quarrel 
over forms. We believe the Bible as it has stood 
for ages. It is still the inexhaustible treasury of 
power to the church. ‘‘ He that hath my word, 
let him speak my word faithfully. What is the 
chaff to the wheat? saith the Lord.'’ Let us 
then come together this season to gather wheat 
with which to feed a starving world. 

The following speakers and teachers, among 
others, have consented to be present and take 
part: The Rev. George H. C. Macgregor and 
the Rev. Campbell Morgan, London, England ; 
Bishop J. P. Newman, D.D., LL.D., Washing- 
ton, District of Columbia; Mr. W. H. Stanes 
and Mr. V. D. David, the Tamil evangelist, 
India; H. C. Mabie, D.D., Boston; A. C, 
Dixon, D.D., Brooklyn; the Rev. W. J. Erd- 
man, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania ; Kali Charan 
Banuji, M.A., B.L., India; the Rev. R. A. 
Torrey, Chicago ; Major D. W. Whittle; and 
H. M. Sanders, D.D., New York City. 

The music will be in charge of Messrs. Ira D. 
Sankey and George C. Stebbins. ‘ 
Yours in the Master's service, 

D. L. Moopy. 


East Northfield, Mass., June 8, 1897. 
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Germ. 
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disease before the presence of the germ 
in the household is suspected. Germs 
cannot harm the home that is properly 
disinfected. 

** How to Disinfect,"’ ar illustrated book givin; 
practical instruction for disinfection in everyday li 
and during cases of tious illness, sent free. 


The American & Continental “Sanitas” Co. Ltd. 
636 to 64a West ssth St., New York City. 
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close relations to his little ones. 


» 
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4 
By Patterson Du Bois , 
; This book appeals to the student of child nature because of its scientific deductions 
| from careful observation and experiment on the part of an observing father in peculiarly 
It is not a memoir, but a study of the most sympathetic and 


) helpful sort, and as such will be welcomed by the teacher and the student of children. 
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“* It is such a tender and subtle study of real little 
souls and hearts."’"—/rances Hodgson Burnett 


“‘ A man who has read it as th as I have 
cannot say too much good about te Raward WwW 
Bok, editor The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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A book of 182 pages (SK X74 inches). Illustrated. Price, $r.25. For sale by booksellers, 
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more pathy, more psychic: wi- 
ot children’s. needs their struggles and their 
victories.” — Elisabeth Harrison, Principal of Chi- 
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Paul’s Discovery 


{From “Spiritual Development of St, Paul,”’ by~ 
George Mathesen, M.A., D.D., F.R.S.E.] 


HAT was the nature of that gospel 
which marked the beginning of 
Paul's missionary life? Was it uni- 

YVersal or was it particular? Was it-an 

equal invitation to all the world, or was it 

tinged as yet with a certain leaven of Juda- 
ism? I believe that in one sense it was 
universal, and in another sense particular. 

I think that, on the one hand, the vision 

of the resurrection Christ had already im- 

pressed Paul with the glorious destiny of 

the Gentile nations ; yet it seems to me 
that, at this stage of his history, he had 
not wholly emancipated himself from the 

trammels of the national faith. .. . 

Paul had made a discovery. He had 
found that in the religion of Judaism the 
conservative was the true liberal. In the 
large number of religious beliefs, the prog- 
ress of liberal thought is proportionate to 
the advance of time ; Paul had discovered 
that in Judaism the order of development 
was in the inverse ratio. He had found 
that, in proportion as he retraced his steps 
towards a distant past, the spirit of the 
Hebrew nation became more large and 
charitable, that in this respect it had the 
aspect of a triangle, and was broadest at 
its base. 

The days of Moses had been days of 
restriction, of limitation, of narrowness. 
But when Paul went back to the age 
earlier than Moses, when he directed his 
view to that patriarchal period in which 
were laid the beginnings of the national 
life, he found that the beginnings of this 
life had been marked by universal aspira- 
tions. The horizon which had stretched 
before the eyes of Abraham had been an 
unlimited horizon, God had taken him 
out beneath the stars, and had shown him 
in a moment of time all the points of the 
compass. There had flashed befoxe his 
gaze a vision of humanity itself, in its 
length and its breadth, its height and its 
depth. There had come into his heart 
the thought of a universal brotherhood, of 
a brotherhood which he owed to man as 
man, without national distinctions, and 
without local limitations. There had en- 
tered into his mind the hope that he him- 
self might be destined to be a missionary 
to this universal race, a pioneer of. its 
civilization, a forerunner of its develop- 
ment. There had risen before his eyes 
the image of a great deliverer, who was to 
come from his own loins, and be the ful- 
filler of his own aspirations,—a hope 
which expressed itself in the world-wide 
prophecy, ‘‘in thy seed shall all families 
of the earth be blessed.'’ 

In this universal promise, in this un- 
limited aspiration, had the germ of Juda- 
ism begun. Its earliest period had been 
its most catholic ; its beginnings had beer 
free, unrestrained, bounded only by hu- 
manity. The. faith of Abraham, as it 
appeared to Paul, was the faith in a uni- 
versal man. It was the belief that, in the 
fulness of time, there would come forth 
from his own lineage one whose perfect 
righteousness would expiate the unright- 
eousness of all the world,—a life whose 
untarnished beauty would stand before the 
face of the Father as an atonement fof all 
in the past which had been unbeautiful, 
as a vindication and justification of the 
ancient mandate, ‘‘let us make man."" 

Such, in the view of Paul, was the 
original code of Jewish righteousiess. 
But now, as with earnest heart he ponders 
the subject, he makes a further and a 
more remarkable discovery ; he finds that, 
as a matter of fact, this code had never 
been repealetl. He finds that the law of 
Moses, whatever interpretation might have 
been put upon it in later times, had never 
in its origin been designed to supersede 
the faith of Abraham. He finds that this 
law had been given, not as a cure of bad- 
ness, but as a cure only of the manifesta- 
tion of badness—in other words, of crime. 
‘*The law was added because of trans- 
gressions."" It was imposed upon men, 
not for the purpose of making them 





righteous, but with the view of restraining 


















man’s dress. Every stitch 
and frill of these quaint cos- 
tumes, and every bit of 
dream-like art in mod- 
ern woman's attire, 
can be made on the 

















them from deeds of injustice and violence, 
It was sent to keep man from violating the 
rights of man,—to prevent him from leap- 
ing the fences and pilfering from the 
ground of his brother. It superseded no 
code of original righteousness ; it came 
only to supplement that code when the 
ideal of the heart had lost the freshness 
of its first glow. It came to invest the 
present with that sense of awful majesty 
which the future had ceased to wear, and 
to substitute the fear of a temporal penalty 
for that hope of a coming glory which had 
in the days of old been adequate to the 
life of man. 

In the view of Paul, then, the law was 
never meant to be a guide to moral life. 
It was only designed to be a line of 
boundary. between the moral and the im- 
moral, to constitute a regiment of police 
which should prevent the passions of men 
- from breaking forth into deeds of crime. 
Accordingly it follows that, in the view 
of Paul, the perfect keeping of the law 
was by no means equivalent to a perfect 
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tion to the law. He never doubted that a 
man could it , never doubted 
that he himself had fulfilled it. Its very re- 
ane to him was just the fact that it coudd 

kept by men whose hearts were stepped 
in sin. Its defect lay not in its im- 
practicableness but in its inadequateness. 
Paul felt that a man ntight be legally 
blameless, and a deep-dyed ‘sinner still. 
He felt that he might keep the law with- 
out even offending in a single point, and 
be yet at that very moment in the gall of 
bitterness and in the bond of iniquity. 
He felt that the conviction of such a right- 
eousness would never satisfy any man, had 
never satisfied the Jew himself. What 
was the reason that the best men of his 
nation had ever been the most impressed 
with sin? Why had the dissatisfaction 
always been expressed most loudly by 
those who had reached the top of the hill ? 
Was it not because the revelation was 
there made that the top of the hill was 
not the top of the universe? Was it not 
because the conscience of Israel had at all 
times been more exacting than its code, 
and asserted its claims most strongly just 
when its code had been observed? ~It 
demanded from man in behalf of God 
a perfect righteousness, a righteousness 
which should indeed fulfill the law, but 
which the law itself could never fulfill. 
The moral hope of the nation had really 
rested in an incipient Christianity, had 
reposed in the aspiration contained in the 
faith of Abraham, that the latest fruit of 
the tree of life would atone to the Father 
for the comparative barrenness of the in- 
termediate branches. 


(ra 
Aspects of the Vast 


[From an address on “‘ The Problems of Astronomy,” 
by Professor Simon Newcomb, 
reported in ‘ Science.’’) 


HE so-called problems of astronomy 
are not separate and independent, 
but are rather the parts of one great 

problem, that of increasing our knowl- 
edge of the universe in its widest extent. 
Nor is it easy to contemplate the edifice 
of astronomical science, as it now stands, 
without thinking of the past as well as of 
the present and future. The fact is that 
our knowledge of the universe has been in 
the nature of a slowand gradual evolu- 





fulfilment of righteousness. I am aware | 
that I am here at variance with the popu- 

lar opinion. — It is commonly thought that, 
in the view of Paul, the law was introduced | 
just to show man _ how spotless the right- 
eousness of God was, and how impossible 
it was that man should keep it. 
only say that in this case the law miser- 
ably failed in its design so far as Paul 
himself was concerned. He certainly re- 
garded the keeping of it as a very easy 
thing,. so easy that, to his mind, the | 
achievement did not indicate any great 
amount of righteousness at all. He says 
that he himself was, ‘‘ touching the right- 
eousness which is in the law, blameless.’’ 
How could he say that he was blameless? 


Remember that when he uttered these | 


words he was already a Christian, looking 
back with dismay upon the days when he 
was not aChristian. Should we not have 
expected that he would have stigmatized 
these days as fu// of blame? Should we 
not have thought that he would have con- 
trasted the riches of the new state with 
the pinching poverty of that old? Is it 
not surprising, then, that in looking back 
he should have pronounced the old state 
to be blameless? It would be indeed sur- 
prising on the common view that Paul 
held the righteousness of the law to be a 
perfect righteousness. But is it not plain 
from this very passage that he held the 
reverse? Is it not evident that he means 
to teach what a miserable standard the 
righteousness of the law must have been 
when ‘he himself was able, in looking 
back even from a Christian standpoint, to 
feel that he had kept it perfectly, that, 
touching its righteousness, he had been 
blameless? He does not mean to praise 
himself, but to indicate how poor must 
have been a rule of righteousness which 
a allowed such a man as he, 
ot only to believe himself, but actuall 

blameless d 


to be according to its i 
’ uire- 
ments. — 


| positive knowledge. 
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| are the distances and arrangements of the 
tion, commencing at a very early period | stars? 
in human history, and destined to go for- | system ? 





by Newton. This was nothing less than 
showing that the seemingly complica’ 
and inexplicable motions of the heavenly 
bodies were only special cases of the same 
kind of motion, governed by the same 
forces, that we see around us whenever a 
stone is threwn by the hand or an apple 
falls to the ground. The actual motions 
of the heavens and the laws which govern 
them being known, man had the key 
with which he might commence to unlock 
the mysteries of the universe. 

When Huyghens, in 1656, published 
his Systema Saturnium, where he first set 
forth the mystery of the rings of Saturn, 
which, for nearly half a century, had per- 
plexed telescopic observers, he prefaced it 
with a remark that many, even among the 
learned, might condemn his course in de- 
voting so much time and attention to mat- 
ters far outside the Earth, when he might 
better be studying subjects of more con- 
cern to humanity. Notwithstanding that 
the inventor of the pendulum clock was, 
perhaps, the last astronomer against whom 
a neglect of things terrestrial could be 
charged, he thought it necessary to enter 
into an elaborate defense of his course in 
studying the heavens. Now, however, 
the more distant objects are in space—l 
might almost add, the more distant events 
are in time—the more they excite the at- 
tention of the astronomer, if only he can 
hope to acquire positive knowledge about 
them. Not, however, because he is more 
interested in things distant than in things 
near, but because thus he may more com- 
pletely embrace in the scope of his work 
the beginning and the end, the boun- 
daries of all things, and thus, indirectly, 
more fully comprehend all that they in- 
clude. From his standpoint 


‘* All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul."’ 


Others study nature and her plans as 
we see them developed on the surface of 
this little planet which we inhabit ; the 
astronomer would fain learn the plan on 
which the whole universe is constructed. 
The magnificent conception of Copernicus 
is, for him, only an introduction to the 
yet more magnificent conception of in- 
finite space containing a collection of 
bodies which we call the visible universe. 
How far does this universe extend? What 





Does the universe constitute a 
If so, can we comprehend thé 


| 


ward without stop, as we hope, so long as | plan on which this system is formed, of | 


civilization shall endure. 


The astronomer | its beginning and of its end? 
of every age has built on the foundations | bounds outside of which nothing exists 
laid by his predecessors, and his work has but the black and starless depths of in- 
always formed, and must ever form, the | finity itself? 
I can | base on which his successors shall build. | simply such members of an infinite col- | 


Has it | 


Or are the stars we see 


The astronomer of to-day may look | lection as happen to be the nearest our | 


back upon Hipparchus and Ptolemy as | system ? 
the earliest ancestors of whom be has} we are, perhaps, beginning to answer ; 
He can trace his, but hundreds, thousands, perhaps even 


scientific descent from generation to gen- 


and medieval science, through Copernicus, 
Kepler, Newton, La Place, and Herschel, 
down to the present time. The evolution 
| of astronomical knowledge, generally slow 


attention of the public, has yet been 
marked by two cataclysms. One of these 
is seen in the grand conception of Coper- 
nicus that this earth on which we dwell is 
not a globe fixed in the center of the uni- 
verse, but is simply one of a number of 
bodies, turning on their own axes, and at 
the same time moving around the sun as 
a center. It has always seemed to me 
that the real significance of the heliocen- 
tric system lies in the greatness of this 
conception rather than in the fact of the 
discovery itself. There is no figure in 
astronomical history which may more ap- 
propriately claim the admiration of man- 
kind through all time than that of 
Copernicus. Scarcely any great work was 
ever so exclusively the work of one man as 
was the heliocentric system the work of 
the retiring sage of Frauenburg. No 
more striking contrast between the views 
of scientific research entertained in his 
time and in ours can be seen than that 
seen in the fact that, instead of claiming 
credit for his great work, he deemed it 
rather necessary to apologize for it, and, 
so far as possible, to attribute his ideas to 
the ancients. 





Such, then, was Paul's position in rela- 






eration, through the periods of Arabian | 


| 


A few such questions as these 


millions, of years may elapse without our | 
reaching a complete solution. Yet thé 
astronomer does not view them as Kan- | 


| tian antinomies, in the nature of things | 


insoluble, but as questions to which he | 


| may hopefully look for at least a partial | 


and gradual, offering little to excite the | 





A century and a half after Copernicus | ever stopping. 
followed the second great step, that taken | of how easily we may fail to realize our | 


answer. ... 

On some aspects of the problem of the | 
extent of the universe light is being thrown 
even now. Evidence is gradually accu- | 
mulating which points to the probability 
that the successive orders of smaller and 
smaller stars, which our continually in- 
creasing telescopic power brings into 
view, are not situated at greater and | 
greater distances, but that we actually see | 
the boundary of our universe. This indi- 
cation lends a peculiar interest to various | 
questions growing out of the motions of the 
stars. Quite possibly the problem of | 
these motions will be the great one of the | 
future astronomer. Even now it suggests 
thoughts and questions of the most far- 
reaching character. 

I have seldom felt a more delicious 
sense of repose than when crossing the 
ocean, during the summer months, I 
sought a place where I could lie alone on 
the deck, look up at the constellations, 
with Lyra near the zenith, and, while 
listening to the clarik of the engine, try to 
calculate the hundreds of millions of years 
which would be required by our ship to 
reach the star a Lyrz if she could con- 
tinue her course in that direction without | 
It is a striking example | 
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knowledge when I say that I have thought 
many a time, how deliciously one might 
pass those hundred millions of years in a 
journey to the star a Lyre, without its oc- 
curring to me that we are actually making 
that very journey at a speed compared 
with which the motion of a steamship is 
slow indeed. 

Through every year, every hour, every 
minute, of human history, from the first 
appearance of man on the earth, from the 
era of the builders of the pyramids, 
through the times of Czesar and Hannibal, 
through the period of every event that 
history records, not merely our earth, but 
the sun and the whble solar system with 
it, have been speeding their way toward 
the staf of which I speak on a journey of 
which we know neither the beginning nor 
theend. During every clock-beat through 
which humanity has existed, it has moved 
on this journey by an amount which we 
cannot specify more exactly than to say 
that it is probably between five and nine 
miles per second. We are at this mo- 
ment thousands of miles nearer to a. Lyre 
than we were a few minutes ago, when I 
began this discourse, and through every 
future moment, for untold thousands of 
years to come, the earth and all there is 
on it will be nearer to a Lyre, or nearer 
to the place where that’ star now is, by 
hundreds of miles for every minute of 
time come and gone. When shall we get 
there? Probably in less than a million 
years, perhaps in half a million. e 
cannot tell exactly, but get there we must 
if the laws of nature and the laws of mo- 
tion continue as they are. To attain to 
the stars was the seemingly vain wish of 
the philosopher, but the whole human 
race is, in a certain sense, realizing this 
wish as rapidly as a speed of six or eight 
miles a second can bring it about... . 

Closely connected with the problem of 
the extent of the universe is another which 
appears, for us, to be insoluble because it 
brings us face to face with infinity itself. 

. In the motions of the stars we are 
brought face to face with eternity and in- 
finity, covered by no veil whatever. It 
would be bold to speak dogmatically on a 
subject where the springs of being are 
so far hidden from mortal eyes as in the 
depths of the universe. But, without de- 
claring its positive certainty, it must be 
said that the conclusion seems unavoid- 
able that a number of stars are moving 
with a speed such that the attraction of all 
the bodies of the universe could never 
stop them. ... 

There is one question connected with 
these studies of the universe on which I 
have not touched, and which is, neverthe- 
less, of transcendent interest. What sort 
of life, spiritual and intellectual, exists in 
distant worlds? We cannot for a moment 
suppose that our own little planet is the 
only one throughout the whole universe 
on which may be found the fruits of civili- 
zation, warm firesides, friendship, the 
desire to penetrate the mysteries of crea- 
tion. And yet, ‘this question is not to- 
day a problem of astronomy, nor can we 
see any prospect that it ever will be, for 
the simple reason that science affords us 
no hope of an answer to any question that 
we may send through the fathomless 


| abyss. When the spectroscope was in its 


infancy it was suggested that possibly 
some difference might be found in the 


| rays reflected from living matter, especially 


from vegetation, that might enable us to 
distinguish them from rays reflected by 
matter not endowed with life. But this 
hope has not been realized, nor does it 
seem possible to realize it. The astrono- 
mer cannot afford to waste his energies on 
hopeless speculation about matters of 
which he cannot learn anything, and he 
therefore leaves this question of the plu- 
rality of worlds to others who are as compe- 
tent to discuss it as he is. All he can tell 
the world is : 


He who through vast immensity can pierce, 
See worlds on worlds compose one universe, 
Observe how system into system runs, 

What other planets circle other suns, 

What varied being peoples every star, 

May tell why Heaven has made us as we are. 
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